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t Kvery Teacher Should Have One, Norm al Re aders 


By Dr. A. N. RAUB, 


ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. When teaching in the various 
— OF — grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 
the wants of the different grades, amd these Reapers are the result of this 


° experience. The unprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 
T h proves conclusively that they are on the right plan. 
| hl a, THEY ARE REAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, HAVE CLEAR TYPE, AND 
@ ABE SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND. 
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They are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are peoe? graded, 
and all who have used them are highly pleased with the results produced by their 
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use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00, 


GOOD FOR 


THE SCHOOL, New Spellers. 
THERE HOME, | By G. BUCKWALTER, 


Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE OFFICE. | THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and con- 


tains only familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive lessons, 
| many of them being in script. 
| THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
_ pronounced, conveniently arranged in Alphabetical lists, with their appropriate 
Published by acritical marks. 

| tage number of TEST words, and words lable to be misspelled, have been 


SO Bromfield Street, Boston. 900 Chestaut 8t. 14 & 16 Astor Piace. 109 Wabash Ave. 


JULY Sth, 1884, 
Brand’s Lessons on the Human Body 


WAS APPROVED BY THE 


STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND HEALTH for all the Schools of the State of Michigan. 


Intropuction anp Mai.ina Price, 50 cents. Sent, postpaid, on 
56 pages STIMULANTS and NARCOTICS, — twice as many as are found in | price, 
any competing book. tpaid, for 10 cts 

The 25,000 Teachers who read this Journal should see the "Ihe Scholar’s Gem Book. crt, postpaid, for 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


S87 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 16 ASTOR PLACEHK, NEW YORK. 


This is a complete PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, of 2690 pages. It gives 


0. rr This day received from Rand, McNally & Co., the first 1,000 of our new| Send stamp for 
<2 A GREAT OFFER. “Schocl Bulletin Commercial! Map of the United States,” with Blanchard’s| Application- 


@\| new “ Tablet of United States History,” each belt embracing a century, and so arranged and colored as to} Blank and list 
a 3} fix the prominent events in the memory. Price, $350. We want this map seen, and we offer single | of vacancies in 


copies, to principals of schools only, for $1.00, if sent for during September. our Teachers’ 


aesit Y Our Latest Book: “ NORMAL LANGUAGE LESSONS,” by 8. J. Somberger, Cortland State Normal School. Price 50 cts. Agency. 


A Book thut Every Teacher Should Have. 


SWETT’S METHODS TEACHING. 


A Hand - Book ot Principles, Directions, and Working Models for Common -Schoo. Teachers. 
By JOHN SWETT, Principal of the San Francisco Girls’ High School and Normal Class. 


i i ion i i i i ide for those who intend to become teachers 
i is i i 1 school a basis for instruction in methods of teaching. It isa practical guide for | ) 
withous is an indispensable hand-book for every ambitious teacher who believes there is something we 
experience of > bar The characteristic features of this manual are: (1) Its strict limitation to the essentials of common-school instruction ; (2) Its condensed an 


specific directions; (3) Its working-models for beginners. 
OPINIONS oF LEADING EDUCATOR: , contain in a nutshell many excsllent 


a copy. Tne * Condensed Directions’ sor teaching Reading, Aritamoetic, etc 
would g and strong'y it to teachers all others who take au interest in school affairs. Lx gnawat. of concerning 
of the kind in the Engiish langaage.”—WM. CONNELL, J#., Supt. of Public Sch70!s, ‘all Rever, Alass. —Jusros Daxtt, State Supt. ’ 


Copies will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. Correspondence regarding text-books, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 
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hioneecsmes, | Best an Cheapest Place in Boston! |No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Pens, Pencils, Ink and Paper, Books, 


OPTICAL and 
maa mm CALL AND GET SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
INSTRU MENTS. 
CHO. KING & MERRILL, 
Fal 156 pages Blank Book Manufacturers, Stationers, and Paper Dealers, 


for — 29 Hawley Street, Boston. . . . Near Journnat or Epucation Office. 


EIMER & AMEND, THE LAMSON 
205, 207, 200 and 211 Third Ave, Pen and Hand Support. 


This Support is intended especially for school children. 


NEW YORE, Every teacher knows how bard it is for children to hold the 
Importers and Manuf’s of pen properly. The Lamson Pen and Hand Support 
1 makes it impossible to hold the hand in other than the correct 
Chemical Apparatus, position. The Support neither cramps nor tires the hand, but try ” 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. aids in forming the letters. We will send to any teacher, on The Celebrated Triumph Dovetailed Desks. 
receipt of $1.50, one dezen Supports. A single Support sent Manufacturers of the 
~ by mail, postpaid, for 15 cents. Address 
TOLLEGES, BUNSEN'S J. E. JENKINS & CO., 156 Market St., Lynn, Mass Improved Eureka Liquid Siating, 
‘HOO hich the perfect Blackboard surface. 
BORATORIES COMBUSTION S BARCLAY ST. E. B. IMPORTER AND " GLONES, Bia Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
NEW YORK BENJAMIN, MANUF’R OF _|'mproved School Apparatus for every department. 
lowest prices. in manufacture. Send pie circulars. 
404 cow 
bis 2 3. Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
eee af ses2ieas8e 3 | Avery large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. | ™ He. 10 Bond Strest, How York. 
| CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. | [ 
35 NEW VORK. SLATE roneven 
sess lossy Seno FOR ESTIMATE. 
steer | Eth E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
4,5 CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOO! AP 
pe Catalogue of Physical Instruments for igh and FROEB EL CIFTS. 
atalogue of ‘Nelescopes. AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Models. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. KINDERG ARTEN MATERIAL 
— and — 


The Paradise of Childhood. The only com- 

plete guide to the Kindergarten system in the En- 

glish Language. Paper cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 

484 Springfield, Mass. 
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AGENTS WANTED! Quick. To sell the 


LIFE NEXT, PRESIDENT 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. dont, conse 


dates, &c., 550 pages. Send S0c. for outfit 


(ndorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. | be first in the eld: 


Chemicals and Chemical Avparatus 


ee 6 4 
P. 0. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. | Address Hunnanp imos.,10 Federal St, Boston. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


~ AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR WOMEN.” Just completed by E' Elizabeth 
Pages Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
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THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 46 
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e0 en ‘(jast pubiis ves 
Are used in pt the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges,| | Noted Women of kurope and America, (ironlare free. 
ILICATE BOOK SLATE Btreet, Boston, Ma: 
| Are used in all the Public Schools of New York and Philadelphia, and generally adopted ay the leading ak oeeae ae 
Schools, etc., throughout the United States. AGENTS WANTED-—For the Lives of 
LACE DIAMOND SLATING 
Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and pronounced to be the best Slating made. BLAINE & LE TENDRICKS. 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., HENDF 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church St., New York. Tipartil Best and Cheapest. 
vol.. ay . &0 per cent. to Agents. Outfits a 
\ COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, |SILK BANNERS 
(ustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
adopted z AMB duce Zell’s Con- 
Encouragement) J. & R. L , New Yorx, EA HERS deused Cyclopedia. 
i Complete in one volume. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. w. J. KNOW 59 Carmine Street. 
BEST, CHEAPEST, and FASTEST SELLING Cyclo- 
tor or circular and price-list pedia 
new igos brilliant artistic chromo school rew: excelsior, 
credit, diploma, birthda r, friendship, remembrance, BUCKEYE of 
visiting christmas. new ‘scripture "and gift cards af other SYstems in accu and !egibility. Bells of Pure BELL FOUNDRY, DIES the HITE 0 U SE 
5B, Us, 30 and Learned in 1-3 the time. Price hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
Per and kinds ong with ‘Apecial medal awarded by WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 
coder sctura envelopes free. All’ VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 
Bisinge taken.” Pi "Blase vend’ tral order Fixe AR? PUBLISHING U. 8. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. NEW EDITION, of every Adminis. 
McShane Bell Foundry 
y Genes. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
ted—Send for Ci 
For the volume of THE JOURNAL of|GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. Pi. MoBnaNn & Co. san ree addres 
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FRINGED GENTIAN’S WEDDING. 


BY IMOGENE C EATON. 
O little flower of tender blue, 
Nestied among the herbs and grass: 
Say, do you know the Cardinal flower 
Growivug over where the rangers pass ? 


Does the Cardinal: flower, so proud and gay, 
E’er stoop for a kiss, my pretty one ? 

Then laugh at the pleasure which he stole, 
And marvel at the mischief done ? 


Little Fringed Gentian, hidden away, 
Close by the brooklet babbling by; 

Ob! what are your thoughts, my darling flower ? 
Ou! tell me, do you ever sigh ? 


Little I know his thoughts or yours, 
Bat this I think, as each one may,— 

That the blushing Cardinal's your own true lover, 
And that you’ll be his at no far day. 


Ah, weli! I know there’s a wedding to be, 
Close by the side of the little brook; 
For once when I loitered by that way 
I saw the Cardinal bending to look 


At you, Fringed Gentian, modest and meek, 
Keeping a tryst for the bright red flower, 

That has loved you long, and is willing to make 
His honest love your chiefest dower. 


The brook shall aid the floral wedding, 
Its congratulations fill the air; 

The Golden-rod and all of the flowers 
Shall haste to salute the royal pair. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The Christian Advocate has the following thought : 

“Tf a man has avy brains at all let him hold on to 
his calling, and in the grand sweep of things his turn 
will come at last.” 


— This is the way The Practical Teacher puts the 


question of oral spelling : 

“Oral spelling is not spelling; it is the oral descrip. 
tion of a written word; it helps spelling as oral de- 
scriptions help drawing and making. Most oral spell- 
ing is a terrible waste of time.” 


— The Normal Index points its finger at “ baby talk ” : 

“ Baby talk is out of place in the school-room. In 
most cases there is more danger in talking under the 
children than in talking over them. Give a child full 
credit for what it knows. Plain language is always 
understood.” 

— Our good brother of the Missouri School Journal 
thus expresses an important truth : 

“One of the most successful city superintendents in 
Missouri ‘said, recently, that what of success he had 
achieved was due to the fact that he got close to the 
people. Now this is a secret of success for the teacher 
of every grade. He did not mean that he was ‘every- 
thing to every man’ in the sense that the homely ex- 
pression is often used, but he meant that he studied the 
people closely, found their wants, their desires ; studied 
the motives that moved them to action.” 


— The Ohio Educational Monthly thus emphasizes 
the importance of psychology to the teacher, and pays a 


deserved compliment to Dr. White : 
“Dr. E. E. White is giving in the institutes at- 


|the Omniscient Searcher of hearts. 


tended by him a series of lectures on psychology, with 
applications of the principles reached, to courses of 
study and methods of teaching. These lectures throw 
much light on oral teaching, and what is called the 
“ New Education.” The thought has occurred to us, as 
we have listened to some of these lectures, that Dr 
White could not do a greater service to the cause of 
education than to expand this course of lectures into a 
book. Such a book would meet a long-felt want, and 
Dr. White is just the man to write it.” 


— That excellent paper, The Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, gives good advice to teachers upon the mat- 
ter of habit : 


“Tf there is any one thing which the teacher of the 
young should remember above all others, it is the fact 
that what a child will do under any given circumstances 
is largely determined by habit. What he is accustomed 
to do, the boy or girl is almost sure to always do. Tar- 
diness, imperfect recitations, uncleanliness, even lazi- 
ness and truancy, can be cured by holding the child 
rigidly to the practice of the opposite virtues until it 
has crystalized into a habit. Tocure defects and a tend- 
ency to wrong courses of action will require time and 
patience on the part of the teacher; but kindness and 
perseverance will conquer. Moreover, as the Hduca 
tional Advance has it, character itself is but a plexus of 
habits; so the child must be trained into those habits 
which will produce the character desired.” 


— In an article of great value upon “ Moral Training 
in Public Schools,” written by Dr. E. E. White for The 
Indiana School Journal, is the following : 


“ What is needed to give efficiency to moral training 
in school is not formal religious instruction, but relig- 
ious influence,—the enforcing of the authority of the 
conscience by religious motives and sanctions. When 
a witness appears in court to give testimony he is not 
formally instructed in religious doctrines, but his con- 
science is quickened, and its authority reinforced by an 
oath that appeals to the Supreme Source of right and 
A similar use of 
the sanctions and authority of religion is necessary to 
quicken the conscience of the young and make it regal 
in the life. Whatever may be true respecting the 
necessity of the religious oath in administering justice 
in a Christian country, it will never be practicable to 
dispense with religious sanctions and influence in the 
moral training of youth.” 


— Harriet L. Keeler, in the Ohio KHducational 
Monthly, admirably states an important truth. She 
says: 

“Any demagogue may start any cry, and he will 
number his followers by hundreds,—yes, thousands,— 
until he attempts to put his words into deeds, and act- 
ually to lay hands upon the schools; he then suddenly 
finds himself alone. To be sure, a prominent man goes 
down here and there in the melee, but the schools are 
untouched, or suffer only in spiritual loss of enthusi- 
asm, courage, and hope. It is an odd trick, this of the 
Anglo Saxon race, to bait and worry every institution 
that it possesses, but it is characteristic. State and 
church and school feel the effects of it, daily. As Em- 
erson puts it, ‘They have hit upon that capital inven- 
tion of freedom, constitutional opposition.’ ” 


— Here is a strong growl at what is supposed to be 
one of the elements of modern public-school education, 
from a scientific standpoint. It is from Popular Sci- 


ence Monthly : 

Think of an undeveloped brain getting up book- 
knowledge on ten different subjects all the same day, 
and this going on day after day for several years! It 
is altogether contrary to the principles of a sound psy- 
chology to imagine that any sort of mental process, wor- 
thy of the name of brain thinking, can take place in 
that brain while this is going on. The natural tend- 
ency of a good brain at that age to be inquisitive and 
receptive is glutted to more than satiety. The natural 
process of building up a fabric of mental completeness, 
by having each new fact and observation looked at in 
different ways, and having it suggest other facts and 
ideas, and thus settle down as a part of the regular fur- 
niture of the mini, cannot possibly on where new 
facts are shoveled in by the hundred day by day. The 
effect of this is bad on boys, but is worse on girls, be- 


cause it is more alien to their mental constitutions. 


— In reading the following editorial from our name- 
sake, The Journal of Hducation (London, Sept. 1), 
one might almost suppose he was reading some enthu- 
siastic commentator upon the late Madison meeting. 
It would appear that they have almost the same ele- 
ments to the same problem on that side of the water 


that we have here : 

The International Conference on Education has filled 
the past month, as it fills our columns, “A week’s 
talk about education! Good Lord deliver us!” was 
the comment of a philosopher who has had experience 
of British Association and Social Science meetings. If 
our philosopher had been present, we think he would 
have acknowledged that, in spite of bores and crotchet- 
mongers, a vast amount of really valuable information 
was elicited; some glaring defects in our national sys- 
tem were made apparent; the merits of rival systems 
were tested in debate; and, last but not least, good 
fellowship among teachers of all grades and all nations 
was promoted ; and those who took part in it felt for the 
moment that they were not civil servants, or endowed 
beneficiaries, or private venturers, but members of a 
great and noble profession. We are, perhaps, preju- 
diced judges, but the opinion of the Atheneum will not 
be suspected of partiality. It thus concludes a long 
and able article: “ A most valuable week’s work was 
achieved, and the admirable arrangements of the com- 
mittee of management, and the untiring patience of the 
secretaries, merit the warmest congratulstions from 
those whose privilege it was to attend. Our foreign 
visitors contributed largely to the value of the discus- 
sions, and it is to be hoped that they, too, will carry 
some knowledge away with them which will not lessen 
their liking for this country, which was proud to receive 
them as guests.” 


COMMON SCHOOL-KEEPING IN ENGLAND. 
BY A. D, MAYO. 


Now and then there appears in an American period- 
ical an extravagant laudation of the system of popular 
education that has grown up in England chiefly during 
the past twenty years. Mr. W. H. Hurburt, a well- 
known, all-sided American journalist, has given this 
system a recent send-off in the Andover Review, with 
significant indications that our country must look to its 
laurels, especially in the matter of inspection. Indeed, 
a good many significant pointers indicate the existence 
of a considerable group of cultivated critics of our com- 
mon-school system who, on the whole, would prefer the 
British idea of popular education to ourown. The pres- 
ent article is written with no intention of disparaging 
the English system, which is a logical development of 
English society, a prodigious advance from any con- 
dition of the past, and a mighty power in the slow prog- 
ress of the British people. But it is well enough to 
know exactly how we stand in comparison with the 
mother country, and whether, in this respect, the imi- 
tation of home achievement would be to our advantage. 

It will probably be a surprise to some of our teachers 
to be told that, a quarter of a century ago, despite the 
magnificent culture and elaborate system of upper-class 
education in England, with its grand literature, bound- 
less wealth, and social assuniptions, the percentage of 
popular illiteracy was greater than among the corre- 
sponding population of any state of our Union. The 
extreme of white native illiteracy in the United States 
does not exceed thirty per cent., which is a cheerful 
condition of affairs compared with the appalling igno- 
rance and brutality of the lower classes, at that period, 
in the mother-country. In our Northern States, to-day, 
the largest proportion of illiterates is from the importa- 
tion of British subjects; in Massachusetts less than one 
per cent. of native-born population being ignorant. In- 
deed, with the exception of a small influx from Southern 
Europe, Great Britain is the chief source of supply for 
ignorant immigration to our country. 

The explanation of this state of affairs is obvious. 


No aristocratic order of society has ever given anything 
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but the most meager schooling to its lower classes, until 
forced by the threat of national ruin, as in Germany 
and France, or by the uprising of the masses, as in 
Great Britain. Every man who honestly believes in 
this order of human affairs, believes in class education,— 
i. e, that the “lower orders” should be simply taught 
enough to keep them content and useful in their 
“sphere”; the upper sort at once being the judges of 
what the “sphere” should be, who belong in it, and 
just what measure of training, supervised by itself, is 
needful in the premises. Outside of Scotland, British 
popular education is organized on this plan. Up toa 
generation ago the schooling of the masses was almost 
entirely a gratuity of the State Church, which doled 
out to the lower orders such crumbs as could be spared 
from the bounteous table spread for the children of the 
better sort. In due time the English dissenters revolted 
from the parochial schooling as from the churching of 
the establishment, and organized, substantially, the same 
system for themselves. For years two great educational 
societies fought out the battle of rival churches for the 
elementary schooling of the children, The whole his- 
tory of English popular education turns on this great 
conflict between the clergy of the Established Church 
and their rivals of the Catholic and various dissenting 
bodies, to capture the children and educate them in 
schools which should be virtually only an annex to the 
churches. It is not too much to say that this war of 
the clergy and the spirit of sectarian bigotry has been 
the most evident cause of the slow progress of the masses 
in education; although, of course, in this the churches 
here only represented the fundamental English idea, 
that the vast majority of. the people must not be “edu 
cated beyond their sphere.” 


It is now less than fifty years since the Government, 
as a mere department matter, began the work of 
encouraging popular education by subsidies of these 
parochial schools from the imperial exchequer. During 
the firet five years, up to 1844, the whole appropriation 
was only about one-half what is paid this year by the 
State of Virginia alone; and, in 1880, after forty years’ 
agitation, the entire appropriation by Parliament for 
popular education does not exceed the sum paid by the 
State of New York for one year. Every step toward 
even this “national aid” has been won by desperate 
and bitter conflict; by compromises with clerical exclu- 
siveness, social pride, and private interest. But still, 
in the slow, dogged way in which the English people 
are working themselves out of what Mr. Cobden called 
“Not an aristocratic so much as a Chinese order of 
society,” the good work has gone on. 


In general terms it may be said there is no system 
of free schooling for the English people to-day similar 
to our own; neither does England entertain any such 
idea as ours of the education and training of the whole 
people, together, for citizenship. Scotland does propose 
something of this sort, her public schools being for all 
classes; and the Scotch are, to-day, as they have been 
for two hundred years, the best instructed people in 
Europe. The English system is simply a subsidizing 
of several classes of schools by parliamentary grant; in 
all cases the government grant being but a small por- 
tion of the whole expense. All sorts of churches, asso- 
ciations, and private parties may present schools to the 
government inspectors, and grants are made according 
to the results of this inspection, so much per head. 
When it can be shown that such associations are inade- 
quate, the public authorities can establish the nearest 
approach to a public school, partly supported by local 
taxation and supervised by public boards. But all these 
schools have the rate-bill attachment, and:are only free 
to children whose parents are willing to make a prac- 
tical confession of pauperism. In all save the latter 
class, denominational religious instruction may, and 
largely does, come in, though children not desiring it 
are protected by a “conscience clause.” The govern 
ment touches the schools only through the inspections, 
by a great corps of officials, and disburses accordingly. 
The whole system is openly declared to be for lower- 
class instruction. The pupils are chiefly from this class, 
and the teachers also. The curriculum is of the most 
meager description, although persistent effort is made 
to enlarge it, against the bitter opposition of the whole 
upper story of English life. There is a system of com- 


pulsory attendance which is said to be working fairly ; 
and, certainly, rapid progress is being made in getting 
the lower side of young England into the school-house. 

If the testimony of the late eminent Joseph Payne 
can be taken, English popular schooling is still at a low 
ebb in methods of instruction. The vast majority of 
children are really taught by older children, called 
“ pupil teachers,” and the number of trained instructors 
is small. A good deal is being done to develop an 
effective class of teachers by this process out of the 
lower side of society. But, unlike the American school, 
the superior, even the middle class, only comes in for in- 
spection and a good deal of kindly patronage, especially 
by educated ladies zealous in church work. Prof. Payne 
protests that rarely are the inspectors trained public 
schoolmen, and their work tends to the most intoler- 
able system of cramming, in order to obtain govern 
ment money by favorable examinations. Of course, 
there is progress everywhere, but always progress under 
the enema conditions of the aristocratic British 
ideal. 

All this is doubtless the best that can be done in “our 
old home.” Happily, in the American school system, 
the clergyman is only a citizen, and the people take into 
their own hands the training of their children for Amer- 
ican citizenship. We appreciate the admiration of a 
class of the clergy, and certain of our exclusive circles, 
scholastic and social, for the British ideal; but, so far, 
the people seem to prefer their own way. 


THE SOCIAL POWER OF TEACHERS. 


Whoever knows avything of the multifarious cares 
and duties of a teacher, hesitates to suggest any new 
ones; #0 we will not say that there are many teachers 
who ought to be a greater power in society than they 
are, but simply say that they might be. Of course, a 
large number of teachers who have strong social in- 
stincts, already give up enough, and sometimes even 
too much, time and strength to society; but there are 
many others who live almost like recluses, and never 
come in contact with the world outside their school. 
rooms. This class contains many of our finest teach. 
ers,—for those who have scholarly tastes and a deep 
feeling of responsibility in their work are always in- 
clined to use so much of their energy in school that 
they have nothing left for any recreations except those 
nearest at hand, and to such people the nearest recrea- 
tion is always a book. 

Sach teachers are greatly needed in society, and they, 
in turn, need society. Since the teacher’s side of the 
questioa is most likely to be forgotten by the world at 
large, we will first present that. The physical and 
mental exhaustion of a day’s work in school can hardly 
be appreciated except by a woman who has experienced 
it at a time when she is a little below her average con. 
dition of health. The impulse of the weary teacher is 
to throw herself down on a lounge for the rest of the 
day and evening, and to forget her responsibility in a 
poem or novel. The impulse should be respected. 
There must be physical rest, and there must be some 
occupation for the mind so absorbing that the daily 
cares cannot intrude. It is a delicate point to decide 
just where this rest becomes enervating. Yet if one 
does not reach that point after an hour or two of loung- 
ing, it is probable that she is not in a fit condition to 
teach at all. And at this point, social life comes in to 
lightem the burden. If the teacher is happy enough to 
be in a large and pleasant family, where there is agree- 
able conversation, good music, games for the children, 
and even for the older people, she has within her reach 
all that seems really necessary for her physical health 
or the relief from care, Sometimes, however, she shuts 
herself up in her room to study. She is too ambitious 
to be willing to make haste slowly, and does not real- 
ize that she will lose ground in the end. Or things 
have gone wrong in school, and she feels too haraseed 
and too sensitive to be able to do anything but hide 
herself away from the whole world, and wring her 
bands. The test for such teachers to apply is this,— 
What advice would you give others under the same 
circumstances? Surely, you all have force of character 
enough to take your own advice. 


To a teacher less happily situated, her own needs re- 


quire a greater effort. She must go out to seek society. 
This is true even of the teacher placed in the pleasant- 
est home, for there are other needs besides physical and 
mental relaxation and change. A teacher who sees 
life from the platform of a school-room never sees it 
aright. She does not understand the forces at work 
even in her own scholars. How can she teach history 
to much purpose without knowing by experience the 
condition of people and things to which history has 
thus far broughtus ? How canshe begin to understand 
a past civilization, far less make it vivid to her pupils, 
when she pays no attention to the present civilization ? 
How can she judge of the proper means to develop 
character in children, when she shuts herself out from 
the observation of character as it has been developed in 
grown people? If she is ambitious, and wishes to be 
a teacher who shall accomplish the largest results, cer- 
tainly a moderate amount of society will go farther to 
gain that end than the same number of additional hours 
given to her books. 

But there is another side to be considered. Teach- 
ers are already a great social power, and may bea 
greater. With all their faults, they are in most cases 
intelligent, upright persons, who desire the triumph of 
every good cause, and are willing to assist its advance. 
ment. They form a large and distinct class of our pop- 
ulation, and are distributed through our whole nation, 
from the smallest hamlet to the largest city. Criticised 
though they are, they are nevertheless held in high re- 
apect by the majority of every community. Their 
words carry weight. Their acts are almost precedents. 
Such an influence should not be left unused, In coun- 
try towns especially, where, for lack of other subjects 
of interest, social life becomes so often a theater for 
gossip, the presence of a few persons of intellectual 
tastes in apy company, unconsciously changes the 
whole tone of conversation. This is not because the 
teacher, who is studying the relation of the Athenian 
dikastery to our jury system, will talk about that ques- 
tion in general society; but because such a teacher 
will be above wasting her time over a morsel of scan- 
dal, and will find common ground of a better nature 
with her neighbors. 

For example: Mrs. A and Mrs. B have fallen into 
a gossiping conversation, not because they have noth- 
ing better to say, but because the rather low intellect- 
ual tone of a humdrum household life has not sug- 
gested any other topic to them. Miss C comes in 
fresh from mental questions. Mrs. A may never have 
heard of the Athenian dikastery, but Mr. A may be at 
that moment acting as a juryman, and his wife may be 
able to give Miss C a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion in regard to his duties. Perhaps Miss C will be 
forced to blush that she has allowed herself to be more 
interested in Athens than in America, In the mean- 
time the gossip has ceased, and Mrs. B has contributed 
the account of a curious verdict which she read in the 
newspapers. Perhaps Miss C has communicated no 
information at all. She has merely asked if Mr. A is 
at home. The point on which the change of conversa- 
tion turns ia that Miss C is interested in a different 
class of subjects from what she would be if the were 
not leading an intellectual life, and her interest draws 
out Mrs. A and Mrs, B. 


Or a group of young ladies are planning some festiv- 
ity. Two or three of them are teachers. The chances 
are they are a little brighter than the others, and they 
have a little better sense of propriety. They are more 
ambitious to plan something a little out of the common 
course, and ,probably in the end the entertainment is 
of a higher character, both prettier and wittier, for their 
interest. 

But many a shy teacher objects that she is. too fright- 
ened in society to take the lead in such ways. She 
can face the children, but she cannot set herself up be- 
fore grown people. Now, shy people never believe that 
shyness can be cured; and 80, though we are aware that 
if one persistently goes into company, it very soon dis- 
appears, we will not dwell on that fact. We will sim- 
ply say to shy people, Be sure to allow yourselves all 
the society you do enjoy, and even make yourself g° 
into company sometimes when you think you will be 
awkward. Once there, do not feel that you have the 
burden of entertaining the party, but keep as quiet & 
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you please, till you really want to say something. You 
will be surprised to find how soon this will happen. It 
is not, after all, what one says which gives power, but 
what one is. The influence is imperceptible, but great. 
And we do not like to lose this good influence from so 
many of our fine teachers. H. E. P. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A PART OF THE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY HERSCHEL R. GASS, 
Superintendent Public [nstruction, Michigan. 


The high school is an established thing in this coun- 
try. It has come to stay, and from its popularity | 
have no fear that the people will be influenced by*those 
complaints that are brought against its support at public 
expense. Many reasons might be given for the mainte. 
nance of the high school as a part of the public-school 
system. A few of those reasons will be briefly con- 
sidered : 

First: It has a reflex action upon the lower grades. 
Education works from the top downward. Those coun- 
tries have the best primary and grammar schools that 
provide most liberally for secondary education. Francis 
Adams, for a long time secretary for the National Edu- 
cational League of England, says: “Experience has 
proven that elementary education flourishes most where 
the provisions for higher education are most ample.” 
The work done in the primary and grammar depart- 
ments of the graded schools is much superior to the 
work done by the same grades in the rural schools 
One reason for the superiority of these schools is the 
existence of the high school. Every pupil enters the 
lower grades with this goal constantly before him. He 
attends more regularly and studies more earnestly that 
he may finally obtain the honors attached to his admis- 
sion into the higher department. ; 

Second: It can be shown from our table of occu- 
pations, that 270, or 29 per cent. of the 932 higb- 
school graduates, were engaged in teaching. The De- 
troit High School furnished 226 teachers from 1876 to 
1880, and in 1883 sixty five per cent. of the teachers 
employed in that city were educated in their high 
school. What do these figures teach? This: that a 
large proportion of the teachers in the primary schools 
are the product of the high schools. Were the public 
high schools abolished, but few of the poorer girls and 
boys could afford the higher training which they pro- 
vide; and since nearly all our teachers come from this 
poorer class, it is evident that, without the high school, 
the lower grades of schools could not be readily supplied 
with well qualified teachers, 

Third; The high school is an important link in our 
public educational system. Huxley, the English natu- 
ralist, says upon this point: “ No system of public edu- 
cation is worthy the name unless it creates a great edu- 
cational ladder, with one end in the gutter and the other 
in the university.” Take from our system the high 
school, and one important round in this ladder is want. 
ing. The abolition of this institution would decapitate 
the graded schools, and at the same time it would do 
away with those preparatory schools which now enable 
so many young men and women of moderate means to 
fit themselves for acquiring a higher culture in the 
State University. 

Michigan has gained, in her educational system, a 
reputation second to no other State in the Union. Our 
ideal plan is quite complete, embracing all branches of 
instruction from the lowest studies in the primary 
grades to the highest studies in the University curric- 
ulum; but it is the University and public high schools 
that have given distinction to our educational system. 


Fourth: Economy is another question to he consid- 
ered in connection with higher education. In the pub- 
lic high school it costs less to impart instruction in the 
branches taught than it does for the same class of work 
in the private academy. ‘The average cost per week for 
educating each pupil in the high school of this State is 
less than fifty cents. The cost per week for instructing 
pupils in private schools of the same grade is over one 
dollar. 

In conversation, recently, with a gentleman whose 
daughter was attending a ladies’ private school, he stated 
that it cost him $400 to send his daughter to this 


school forty weeks. One half of this amount was 
expense for room and board; the other half, or five dol- 
lars per week, was for tuition. Such schools may be 
patronized and supported by those who are able and 
willing to pay for the exclusion which a high tuition- 
fee affords, but they are beyond the reach of a large 
portion of the pupils in the public high school. 


Fifth: The high schools should be free, and the same 
educational privileges extended to all classes. In a 
government like ours, whose chief cornerstone is that 
all are created free and equal, it is impolitic to have 
society divided into different strata of social caste by 
unjust discrimination. Make the high school a pay- 
school, and the tendency of higher education will be to 
such anend. Let the State demand a fee for the higher 
knowledge which it imparts. and it places the seal of 
ignorance upon many who are now striving for a liberal 
education, By such an act it spreads a banquet for the 
rich from which the hungry poor are excluded. 

Justice, as well as the interests of society and free 
government, demands that the poor girl and boy shall 
have an equal chance with the rich in the search after 
knowledge. The boy without money must have the 
opportunity of making himaelf the intellectual peer of 
the young man of leisure. Such opportunities are fur- 
nished by our free high schools and educational insti- 
tutions. 

The free high school is the poor man’s college. Frow 
it will go forth the fatherless boy equally equipped witl. 
the rich man’s son for the duties of honest labor ia any 
profession or employment, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOL.— TV.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.” 


FOOD. 
What Shall We Eat? Whent Howt How Much? 


Teacher.—To day our talk will be upon our second 
great necessity, food ; and we shall need to talk about 
it a great deal, for there are so many kinds that are not 
good for us, and so many times when we ought not to 
eat, and so many ways of doing it improperly, that we 
can not learn it all in one lesson. How many of you 
were ever hungry ?—really hungry, | mean ; not merely 
ready for your meals, but so very hungry that it seemed 
as if you could not wait? Ah, I see some hands raised. 
How many of you at such times have felt a pain some- 
where? Several, again. Where was the pain? 

fupil.—Iin my stomach. 

7:—Yes, and it was caused by the contracting of the 
muscles,—for the stomach adapts its size to its con- 
tents, expanding when filled, and contracting when 
empty 

P.—Like India-rubber? 

7:—Exactly so. Now, if the contracting (or growing 
smaller) goes on too long it gives us pain; and unless 
we pay attention to it, and supply its wants, we shall 
soon fecl it pinch quite hard. 

P.—I almost always feel that before our Sunday 
dinner. 

7—Which proves that our Sunday meals should 
come, as nearly as possible, at the same time as on 
week days. But what do you suppose happens to the 
stomach of a person who starves? 

P.—It must get to be very small. 

7.—It does. In fact, it is not much larger than 
one’s finger. And all for want of a little fuel ! 

P.—Fuel? I thought fuel meant wood. 

7:—It does. Butit means much more. The process 
of digestion is really like that of a fire, and our food is 
its fuel. So that starvation is really @ burning out of 
materials that we need to build up with. And this 
will happen sooner to a lean person than to a fat one.' 

P.—Whiy? 

7.—Perhaps I can best answer your question by 
asking one or two. Do you remember what I told you 
a few days ago, that we take from the air into our 
lungs, with every breath——? 

P.—Oxygen! (See Journats for April roth, and 
May 15th). 

7-—And every time oxygen meets hydrogen and 
carbon there is a fire,—but if there is more fuel of ¢éese 
two kinds in our food than the oxygen can use or the 


liver employ in making dz/e (which I will tell you about 
later) the blood makes use of it in depositing the fat 
formed by them in tiny bits throughout our bodies ; 
and when we have nothing more to burn, if we keep 
breathing, the oxygen burns the saved-up particles of 
fat, and of course the more fat we have, the longer the 
fire will last. 

#.—You have not told us about hydrogen and 
carbon. 

7:—But I am just going to, because they are among 
the most important of our food elements. Frank, you 
may go to the dictionary and tell us what you find 
about Hyd ogen. 

frank (After Reading).—Why, it comes from two 
Greek words ; the first means watzr, and the second 
generate or make. “It is an element of nearly all 
organic bodies.” I don’t see how, if it makes ire, it 
can be an element of water, for water puts out fire. 
7:—Don’t go too fast, and you will see presently. 
There is comparatively little hydrogen in water ; only 
one-ninth to eight-ninths of oxygen,—that is, for every 
nine pounds of water we have eight of oxygen and one 
of hydrogen. But now let us see about the caibon. 
Clara, you may sce what Webster says about Carédon. 

Clara (Reads).—It is a Latin word, meaning coal; 
enters into all organic compounds ; forms the base of 
charcoal, and enters largely into mineral coals ; is com- 
bustible. 

7:—And now we have, in a nutshell, just what we 
want to know Carbon, nitrogen, and hydrogen are 
found in our food, and we breathe oxygen: the fire 
and the fuel. And now-we want to know just what 
kinds of food give us the carbon, nitrogen, and hydro- 
gen with which to keep up our internal fire.? 

P.—I thought George said that nitrogen was incapa 
ble of supporting life! Then how can it be good for 
us to eat? 

7:—Perhaps you did not hear the last of his reading, 
as he emphasized the part you speak of ; but it és pres- 
ent in all animal-tissues, and is necessary to their 
growth and repair. So we need the three kinds of 
food to build up our bodies,—the nitrogenous to promote 
the growth of the tissues; the carbonaceous (which in- 
cludes the Aydrogenous) ; and in these we shall find sev- 
eral things that may astonish us unless we have been 
thinking on the subject. We shall find a necessity 
for food containing some very common minerals, in- 
cluding salt, sulphur. potash, phosphorous, and iron. 

P.—Tron} 

Z7:—Yes. A grown person has about eighteen 
pounds of blood,} and one-thousandth part of this is 
iron; and if we do not eat what will supply the waste 
of every day. we shall soon need a doctor, and the first 
tonic he will prescribe is iron. Most of you can 
remember some one of your friends who have had to 
take it. But we must stop for to-day. Ah, Mary, I 
see your hand is raised ; what is it? 

Mary.— You spoke about the tissues of the body 


a few minutes ago, and I do not know what they are. 

7:—Well, I think that will be a good place tor us to 
begin next time. I am glad you ask about things 
which you do not understand. Now we will go to our 
lessons again; but remember, to sit straight, breathe 
deeply through the nose and with closed mouth. 


1 History of a Mouthful of Bread: Jean Macé; pp. 187-193. 
2 Fourteen Weeks in Physiology: J. Dorman Steele; p 135. 
8 Anatomy and Physiology: Hitchcock’s (Ed. 1860) ; p. 220. 
* Physiology and Hygiene: Uutchison’s; p. 57. 


PERSONALS. 


— This office was honored, recently, by a call from Prof, C. 
O Thompson, of Indiana, one of the clearest headed educators 
of the country. Also, by a pleasant visit from Mayor Courtney 
of Charleston, S C., to whom the people of that Southern city 
owe 80 much, especially in regard to edacation, 

— Mrs. F. W. Parker is in Boston, and the editor ac- 
knowledges a very agreeable call, with pleasant words as to 
ihe Madison meeting, and the important qiestion of ** Teach- 
ers’ Salaries,’’ for the consideration of which a committee ws 
appoiuted, with Mrs, Parker as chairman. We may expect 
valuable results from the inquiries of this committee. 

— Rev. Cashing Eells, D.D, of Washington Territory, has 
now turned his face homeward after a full year’s visit to New 
England. Dr. E-lis went to the Pacific coast in 1833 as a mis- 
-ionary of the American Board to the Indians. Afier forty- 
five years labor there among the Indians and the whites,—a 
large part of the time being devoted to school work, — he has 
now made his first trip East. He went from the borders of 
Missouri to Oregon in 129 days. [He returned to Chicago in 
Sour days and four hours. 


of Whitman College, a vigorous iastitution, plauted and nour- 
ished by him at Walla Walla. 


He has been East in the interest - 
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THE NEW HARTFORD HIGH SCHOOL HOUSE. 
[Continued from last week.] 


Subsequent to the burning of the former house, a town 
meeting was held on Feb. 6th, 1882, at which the high school 
committee for that year, Messrs. James G. Batterson, James 
L. Howard, Rev. Edwin P. Parker, Rev. George L. Walker, 
and Edward S. White, were appointed a building committee, 
and an appropriation of $200,000 was made for erecting a new 
building; $30,000 additional was afterwards appropriated for 
the necessary furniture, library, and apparatus. Mr. George 
Keller, of Hartford, was appointed architect. 

The work was begun at once, and, after clearing away the 
débris and making the necessary excavations, the first stone of 
the foundation was laid on May 12, 1882, and the building is 
now sc far advanced that there is no doubt of its being com- 
pleted and ready for the school at the opening of the fall term 
of the present year. The building is in the secular, gothic 
style, and is fire-proof; the 
basement walls are of rock- 
faced brown stone ; the outer 
walls above the basement are of 
Philadelphia pressed brick, with 
the dressings of the doors and 
windows of brown stone. All 
the floors are laid upon brick 
arches supported by iron beams; 
the stairs are of stone supported 
by brick arches, and the plas- 
tering of the walis and the 
ceilings is laid directly upon 
the brick without lath ; the 
outer walls of the building are 
20 inches thick, inclosing an 
air space of 4 inches, thus se- 
curing perfect dryness of the 
inner surface ; the partition 
walls, all of which are of brick 
and extend from the floor of 
the basement to the roof of the 
building, are 20 inches thick — 
up to the level of the first floor; 
from the first floor to the roof 
they are 16 inches in thickness. 
The building is 236 feet long, 
and averages 100 feet in width. 
It consists‘of a basement, two 
stories, and an attic; each story is divided lengthwise by a 
corridor 12 feet wide. 


In the south end of the basement are 4 rooms, each 31 by 43 
feet, communicating with each other by means of archways, 
which are used as play-rooms by the boys in wet weather, and 
whenever the condition of the yard is such as to make it un- 
suitable for a playground; in the north basement there are cor- 
responding play rooms for girls. In the front of the basement 
is a room 30 by 44 feet, which is fitted up as a working labora- 
tory for the classes in 
chemistry, and which is 
so arranged that 24 stu- 
dents can work at the 
same time. 

The first story has four 
entrances, all with doors 
opening outward : two 
on the eastern front, one 
with a porte cochere on 
the north, and one on 
the west side. On the 
left of the main entrance 
is the reception-room, 15 
by 20 feet. Next to this 
is the library, 30 by 44 
feet, which is also used 
as the principal’s office: 
in this room are bell-pull+ 
connected with gongs ir 
different parte of the 
building, and speaking- 
tubes communicating 
with all the school-rooms: 
Adjoining the library is 
the principal’s recitation- 
room, 15 by 30 feet. On 
this floor are four school- 
rooms, each 41 by 33 feet, 
for the Fourth Class, and 
three similar rooms for 
the Thi:d Class. There 
are also four wardrobes or dressing-rooms for the Third and 
Fourth Classes, and two dressing-rooms for the use of teachers 

The second story, whieh is reached by three broad stairways, 
one in the north end of the building, and one each on the east 
and west sides, contains the public hall, 64 by 100 feet, capable 
of seating 1,200 persons; the Senior Class room, 30 by 60 feet; 
& room 15 by 30 feet for the storage of physical apparatus, sep- 
arated from the Senior room by a glaes partition; two Junior 
Class rooms, each 30 by 40 feet; a laboratory or lecture-room, 
30 by 40 feet, for chemical and physical experiments; also 

tbree recitation-roome, respectively 21 by 25, 15 by 30, and 15 
by 24 feet. There are also on this floor four dressing-rooms 


In the attic the only room finished is for the use of the 
classes in drawing. It is in the north end of the building, and 
is lighted by large windows in the north and east sides, as well 
as by skylights. 

It will be noticed that, of the ten school-rooms, seven, seat- 
ing two-thirds of the whole number of scholars, are on the first 
floor. 

There are two towers, one 126 feet high, containing a clock 
with four dials, at the northeastern corner of the building; the 
other, 98 feet high, rising from the eastern front of the build- 
ing, contains the astronomical observatory, which is surrounded 
by an hemispherical revolving dome 17 feet in diameter. This 
is farnished with an equatorial telescope having an object-glass 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, ErEcrep 1882-83. 


of 9'¢ inches apertare, made by Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons, 
of Cambridgeport, Mass. 

The system of warming and ventilation of the building is 
similar to that which was planned by Prof, Charles B, Richards, 
C.E., of Yale College, and carried out by Mr. Keller in the 
buildings designed by him for the State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Middletown, Conn. The steam is supplied from 
boilers placed outside the building. The class-rooms, library, 


for the use of the Senior aud Junior Classes. 


recitation-rooms, ete., open into the 12-foot corridors which 


ENS 


divide each story lengthwise, so that the side walls of the cor- 
ridors are also the inner walls of all the rooms; this arrange- 
ment admits of the introduction of warm air to each room at 
the end farthest from the windows, by devoting the corridor 
in the basement for ite whole length to an inclosed fresh-air 
duct, into which fresh air is taken at both ends, communicat- 
ing by independent hot-air flues with each room, The fresh 
air first passes through radiators at the ends of the corridor, 
by which it is partially warmed before it reaches the radiators 
at the mouth of each hot-air flue in the basement. 

As far as warming and ventilation are concerned, each room 
is considered independently. The fresh air after being prop- 


walls of each room. Supplementary steam-pipes for direct ra- 
diation are also placed under the windows in each room. The 
cooler and partially vitiated air is withdrawn through flues, 
Each room is provided with six of these 8 by 12-inch flues, four 
of which are placed near the floor, and two just below the 
ceiling. These arrangements supply fresh air at the rate of 30 
cubic feet per minute for each scholar, and in ordinary weather 
change the atmosphere every fifteen minutes. 

Ample ventilating flues are also provided in each of the 
wardrobe rooms, and in these rooms a continuous line of 
steam-pipes is ran along the partition close to the floor, in 
order to dry the clothing in wet weather. 

The water-closets, which are entered from the wardrobe- 
rooms on each floor, are entirely outside the building, and each 
has its own system of warming, ventilation, and drainage, 
which is also entirely outside the building. 

TEACHERS, 
The following are the present teachers of the school: 


erly warmed is admitted through openings in the back or inner 


Joseph Hall, MA., 
Prin. and Instr. in the Scien- 
tific Department. 
Frark R Childs, M.A., 
Latin and Mathematics. 
Thomas B. Goodell, B.A., 
Classics (Hartford Grammar 
School teacher), 
W. R. Martin, M.A., 
Classics. 
W. E. Jndd, B.A., 
Latin and History. 
Katherine Burbank, 
History and Eng. Literature: 
Avis C. Knibloe, 
Mathematica. 
» mma L. Warner, 
AF, Latin and Physical Geography. 
Abby M. Williams, 
Physical Sciences. 
Melvina A. Howe, 
French and Mathematics. 
Mary W. Wolectt, 
Latin and Mathematics. 
Rev. Leopold Simonson, 
German Language. 
Mme. J de B Draper, 
French Language. 
Ralph G. Hibbard, M.A., 
Elocution. 
Sara J. Smith, 
Drawing. 
Irving Emerson. 
Singing. 


SARATOGA AS A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER. 


The popular idea of Saratoga Springs is as a place of gaiety 
and fashion. The grand hotels, the magnificent parks, the 
wonderfal springs, the music of the bande, and the daily pag- 
eantry of wealth combine to fix and strengthen this impression 
in the minds of those who come and go. But there is another 
side to life at Saratoga 
which is at last coming 
tobe known. Thereisa 
passage in the prophecy 
of Amos which has its 
fulfillmenthere. It reads 
as follows: ‘*So two or 
three cities wandered 
unto one city to drink 
water.”’ 

Bat the multitudes are 
beginning to wander to 
this place for other things 
besides the water. Sar- 
atoga is justly becoming 
celebrated as a national 
center of thought and in- 
fluence. Not only do 
our great church assem- 
blies of all denominations 
find it agreeable to hold 
their annual sessions in 
this village, but educa- 
tional and political bodies 
find no place so conven- 
ient and attractive for 
their summer councils. 
The popular impression 
has been adverse to Sar- 
atoga as a place for 
schools, — not so much 
because its fashionable 
life is unfriendly to seriousness and study, as because ite edu- 
cational advantages have not been adequately known. There 
has been for some years an earnest effort on the part of many 
citizens and guests to bring these more substantial and higher 
interests into greater prominence. As one valuable result of 
this effort,the public and private schools of Saratoga have 
greatly advanced in character. 


One of the finest high school buildings in the State bas just 
been completed, and for this much credit is due to the popular 
Superintendent of Schools, Prof. Geo. T. Church. This ele- 
gant building has also become the permanent: seat of 
the now well-established “Summer School of Langusges,” 
under the direction of Professor, Stern of New York. 
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This school has just completed its third year successfully. 
The cost of living here has been a popular objection, but this 
objection is founded on an erroneous impression. ‘* Elmwood 
Hall’? receives boarders, and furnishes accommodations satis- 
factory to all at five and six dollars per week. People have 
learned that they can dress as simply and live as retired here 
as in any country village. But if they bave a desire for gaiety 
and life it is close at hand. Teachers should not spend their 
vacations where they will meet only teachers. It does them 
good to come in contact with life and society, that they may 
not become one-sided. ‘‘ Everything educates,” Richter says, 
and certainly there is no place in the country where one will 
get more of that mode of education than in a six weeks’ s0- 
journ at Saratoga. see 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


Tue NATIONAL Prison AssociaTion.—This Atsociation 
convened at Saratoga, Sept. 7. Ex-President Rutherford B. 
Hayes presided. Rev. Dr. Lyman Aboott, of New York, de- 
livered the annual ad- 
dress. In the evening 
Dr. Prime of New 
York, Rev. H. L. Way- 
land of Philadelphia, 
and others, discussed 
‘Christianity and the 
Criminal.” On the 
eighth papers were 
read on ‘Inter-State 
Extradition,” by Par- 
don Clerk Brown, of aT 
Albany, and on ‘* The 
Pardoning Power,” by 
Prof Francis Wayland 
of Yale College, fol- 
lowed by debate. Many 
persons who are prom- 
inently identified with 
prison management in 
every section of the 
country gathered at 
the meeting. 


AmERICAN SOCIAL 
Science ASsOcIATION. 
—This Association held its annual meeting at Saratoga, Sept. 
8-10. Prof. Wm. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass., addressed the 
Education Department of the Association, on the morning of 
the first day, upon ** The Study of Greek and Latin in Amer- 
ican Schools. A favorable report on recent educational work 
was submitted by Miss Talbot. Miss Lumeden, of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, read a paper on the higher education of women. 
President Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Techno!- 
ogy, read a paper on “‘ Industrial Education.” 

The Nations] Prison As- 
sociation devoted the fore- 
noon to the discussion of 
prison labor. 

FORMATION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN HISTORICAL AS8soOCI- 
ATION. — The organization 
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WASHINGTON NOTES. 


BY JOHN OGDEN. 


THE PEABODY SCHOOL 


numbers about eight hundred children distributed among fifteen 
schools, representing all the grades from the first to the eighth, 
under the charge of Mrs. Hilton, a teacher of energy and zeal 
and experience. Here we find the same earnest hard work, 
and practical energy that seem to characterize all the work in 
Washington, and all the country, in fact. Here we see flocks and 
herds of little children, boys and girls, young menand maidens, 
receiving and giving those impressions that go to make up the 
moving and controlling forces of the nation. Whocan look 
upon this mass of living energy, rising power, without pride, 
not unmingled with apprehensions of possible danger ? What 
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power in our country is now controlling, energizing, and di- 
recting this force,—the millions of children and youth that 


crowd our school-houscs aad coileges ? 

Looking closer, we see our “‘ captains of fifties,” marshall- 
ing their little bands for action. Quietly, and as by magic, 
they disappear through side doors, and the hall is vacant and 
silent. We stepin at the nearest door, and what do we see ? 
Behold, what a change! That which seemed a moment ago 
uncontrollable is now quietly settled down to work, and order, 
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of this Association took 


place at Saratoga, Sept 9. 
Its aim is the promotion of 
historical studies. Among 
those who spoke at the pre- 
liminary meeting were: Jus- ' 
tin Winsor of Harvard Col- 
lege; President White of 
Cornell University; General 
John Eaton, Commissioner 
of Education at Washington ; 
Professor Adams of Johns 
Hopkins University; William 
B. Weeden of Providence; | 
Professor Emmerton of Har- 
vard College; Prest. Walker 


of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy; and Charles Dean, sec- 
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retary of the Massachusetts 


Historical Society. At the 


P. m. session papers were rea | 
by Prest. White, of Corneii 
University, on ‘ Synthetic .. 
Studies in History,” and by 
George W. Knight, Ph D, of the University of Michigan, on 
Federal Land Grants for Higher Education in the North- 
west.” The other papers read included : The Progress of 
the Narrative and Critical Historv of the United States,” by 
Justin Winsor of Harvard; “The Law of Constitutional 
velopment in the United States,” by Professor Scott, of 
cuteers 5 “Town and County Government in the English 
olonies of North America,” by Edward Channing, of Har- 
vard ; ‘The Founders of New Haven,” by Charles A. Liver- 
ar volution for American Inde ence 
Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell. 28 eae 


A constitution was adopted. and the following officers were 
elected: President—Andrew D. White, of Cornell University ; 


(ice: Presidents — Justin Winsor of Harvard College, and 
H arlés Kendall Adams of Michigan University. Secretary— 

erbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins University. Treasurer 
—Clarence W. Bowen. Executive Council — The foregoing 


Frevemen, and Charles Dean, secretary of the Massachusetts 
istorical Society; Wm. B Weeden, of Providence; Moses 0. 
Tyler, of Cornell, and Dr, Emmerton, of Harvard, 


rome 


system, and quiet attention reign. 
“What has produced this ?’’ does the reader ask? Look 


again, and read the answer in the earnest, intelligent, and 


quiet face of the “‘ captain of the fifty,”—the trained teacher. | land 


And then, multiply this case by the thousands and thousands 
of such, all over our land. and we take courage and comfort 
in the belief that this is the controlling force of the untamed 
millions of our country. 

What were laws, what were legislatures, what were courts 
and councils, what were armies and navies, what were Pres- 
ident and Cabinet, without these? They would be but as 
chaff before the wind were not this taming process of the com- 
mon-school teacher exerted upon this mass of human energy. 

Who are these silent Isborers, these magicians that stamp 


d system and law upon this otherwise untamed 
— ? “They are the teachers.—the lady teachers, for the 


part, in our public schools. ‘“‘ What are they paid?” 
cue teacher is not well paid for services and trust, 


did you ask. The 


But I commenced to tell something about the Peabody 
School. I have only room to say that it is good; and the 
teachers and pupils raised $425 last year by musica! concerts, 
with which they purchased a good piano and expended the 
balance in books for the library. 

Some day I want to say something about the methods of 
teaching music and drawing in this city. I attended the class 
in music to-day (Saturday), under the direction of Professor 
Butterfield,—who is a complete master of his art.—where I 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Prof. L. W. 
Mason, of Boston, recently from Japan, where he has been 
employed by the Imperial Government as teacher of Music. 
He is full of fresh, live thought on education. He gave usa 
specimen in class work. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “ Permit me to congratulate youon your perfect success 
in furnishir g to the teachers of America an educational journal. 
Ihave just completed 

reading your last issue, 

and am delighted, ‘ re- 

freshed, and glad,’ I 

was tired when I com- 

menced, —am _ rested 
now. Do not know 
how you can get so 
much wheat with so 
little chaff — J. Farn- 
BANKS. ty Supt. 


— “THe JOURNAL 
is one of the text books 
of my school. I take, 
and read, eighteen 
newep*pers and seven 
journels of education; 
when I have examined 
all the papers I hand 
them to the pupils, 
calling their attention 
to the most useful arti 
cles. Wishing Tue 
JOURNAL continued 
— prosperity.”’’— Wa. H. 
—4 Lyncu, Salem, Mo. 


— — “*Tenjoy Epuca- 
TION very much, I 
consider it the best I 
= - - have ever seen, Wish 
every teacher would 
take, read, and digest 
it”—Lucy A 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


— “Having the last 
four yearsof Tus JouRNAL bound in uniform binding, I am 
very anxious to secure the first five years unbound, so as to 
have a complete set of JOURNALS. THE JOURNAL is the ne 
plus ultra of educational papers.”’—H. Lenicu Meyer, Ann- 
ville, Lebanon, Co., Penn. 

— ‘*Weare under great obligations to you for prompt re- 
sponse to our request forgback numbers of THe JouRNAL. 
We shall esteem the bound volumes as among the best of our 
reading in the Dept. Library.””— J. W. Akers, Supt. Pub. 
Instr., Des Moines, Ia. 

** EDUCATION”? FOR MAY AND JUNE.—The simple fact that 
a magazine of such a lofty 
standard of literary and ty- 

aphical excellence can 
maintained by the guild 

of public educators of Amer- 
ica, speaks more loudly for 
their intelligence and ear- 
nestness than any other one 
thing could do. Such arti- 
cles as Dr. Reinhardt’s 

** Historical Illustrations of 
Superior Teaching,’ Mr. 
Brown’s ‘‘ Classification of 
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Universities,’ are worthy of 
extensive distribution and 
study by every thinking man 
and woman. A thoughtful 
reading of this valuable mag- 
azine would in itself add a 
large amount of information 
Wau. to any one’s store of knowl- 
edge, and we cordially rec- 
ommend a trial of its hand- 
some pages to every New- 
England family. — Journal, 


Knowledge,” and Dr. Bush’s 
Lamomaveny ** Origin of the First German 
30x40 30 


Rec tions 


eix2s 


APPARATUS. 
15x30 


— “EDUCATION, as a bi- 
monthly, is more than its 
name implies; it is an in- 
spiration, and should be in 

| every home, as well as in 
the hands of every teacher.’’ 
—Traveller, Boston. 


— ‘* The June appearance 

of the bi-monthly magazine, 

EDUCATION, is of a charac- 

acter that would warrant its being placed in the front rank of 
periodicals devoted to special subjects. To the general reader, 
no less than to educationists and teachers. this number has 
much that is interesting and valuable.”” — Plaindealer, Cleve- 


RECITANOM 


, O. 


— “J find your publications almost indispensable for school- 
room work.’—SAMUELS. HERNER, Strasburg P. O., Ont. 

— ‘Please place my name on your subscription-list again. 
I find myself back in the profession sgain, and feel the need 
of the best educational news, Toe JouURNAL.’’—C, W. Pret- 
TYMAN, Supt. of Schools, Hicksville, O. 

— “During the year of ’83 I was a subscriber to your jour- 
nal, and was so favorably impressed by its enterprising though 
conservative spirit, that I am now led to renew my subscrip- 
tion, beginning from date. Hoping that Tae JougNAL will 
maintain ite high, progressive tone, and still reflect the views 
of the most skilled and advanced educators.’’—W. W. Lams- 
DEN, Prin. West End Academy, Atlanta, Ga. 


— “After reading Tae JouRNAL fromthe first number to 


the present time, I consider it has no equal.’ — W. H. B., 
Massachusetts. 
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BosTOoN, 


We desire to call the especial attention of readers to 
the article in another column from the pen of Supt. Gass 
of Michigan, upon public high schools. His five rea- 
sons for maintaining them will, we apprehend, appear 
conclusive to all fair minds, 


Proressor Youna, the astronomer, in his address as 
president of the American Association for Advancement 
of Science, at Philadelphia, a few days ago, defended the 
science of astronomy, “ not because of its wses, but because 
in the study of the heavens the human intellect finds most 
invigorating exercise and most nourishing and growth 
making aliment.” Professor Young evidently under- 
stands what the term “ education ” means. 


Tue paper read before the edacational department of 
the American Social Science Association by Dr. William 
T. Harris, of Concord, was a masterly production, worthy 
the head of its distinguished author. Its unfolding of 
the history and principles of the Greek and Roman civ- 
ilizations, and their relations to all modern thought, will 
occasion a wide desire among the most thoughtful 
scholars of our country to read the paper, which we 
understand will soon be printed. 


Georce A. cp, the efficient Supt. of the 
Pablic Schools of Newport, lt. L, in his annual report 
—a copy of which is hereby acknowledged,—says, con- 
cerning the “no-recess plan ” 

** The so-called no recess plan, which, with theargumentsthat 
led to its adoption was fully explained in last year’s report, has 
been continued with apparently unanimous approval. The 
only danger of its disapproval lies in the possibility that some 
teacher will become unmindfal of her responsibility with re- 
gard to the physical interests of her pupils. ‘There is less ex- 
cause for neglect in this respect than for indifference to their 
atiainment in books, and many of our teachers seem conscien- 
tiously aware of the fact” 


We desire to call particular attention to the descrip- 
tion of the new Hartford High School Building in this 
number. So far as we are informed, it is the only ab- 
solutely fire-proof school-house in the country. Please 
notice the large size of the rooms, the provision for 
lighting, heating, and ventilation. Seven out of ten 
session rooms are upon the first floor, the other three 
being upon the second floor. One may infer that this 
is one of the best high echoolsan the whole land, when 
it is known that the sum of $200,000 was voted by the 
people of Hartford, without opposition, to erect the new 
house. In a future number we shall present a cut of 
the new telescope made for this school by Alvan Clarke, 
of Cambriige. 


Warren Crarx, Supt. of the Public Schools of 
Concord, N. H., has just issued his second annual re- 
port. Upon the subject of “ Free Text-books” he says: 


** The subject of free text-books has been considered more 
or less for many years, in many places, although it is a new 
qnestion here, and many localities have adopted the system, 
In Massachusetts it is now made obligatory on all cities and 
towns. By a law of our last legislature, towns and districts 
were authorized to adopt it and establish regulations in respect 
thereto at any Jawful meeting. So far as I am able to learn, it 
bas given excellent satisfaction in all places where it has been 
tried. . . It is certainly time to carefully consider the matter.” 


Tue discussion upon Miss Lumsden’s paper before 
the Social Science Association at Saratoga was an inter- 


_jesting one, particularly as it developed in detail what 


sort of an education is now given to the girls in the 
higher schools of Scotland. It appeared from the state- 
ment of the distinguished Scottish teacher, Miss Down, 
that the girls were taught arithmetic, geography, lan- 
guage, English composition, and a little science. The 
statement was made that they were not sufficiently 
mature, and had not a sufficient knowledge of mathe- 
matics to comprehend physics and chemistry. 

If this statement be a fair representation of the higher 
schools for girls in that country, surely Americans must 
prefer their own system, by which the girls become suf- 
ficiently mature and sufficiently versed in the mathe- 
matics to obtain in the high schools of all our large 
towns a good working knowledge of physical science 
and chemistry. 


A step forward was taken at Saratoga, last week, in 
the organization of The American Historical Association 
as an independent body. Several of the foremost his- 
torical scholars of the country participated in the dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to the organization of the 
new society, and it is evident that the Association will 
take on a vigorous life from the start. The question 
whether the organization should be independent was 
participated in by such men as Prof. C. K. Adams, of 
Ann Arbor; Gen. John Eaton, of Washington; Gen. 
Francis J. Walker, of Boston; President Andrew J. 
White, of Cornell University ; Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, 
of New York; Mr. Charles Dean, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society; Mr. W. B Weeden, of 
Rhode Island; Prof. Emerton of Harvard; Mr. W. A 
Mowry, of Boston; Prof. H. B. Adams, of Baltimore ; 
Prof, A. C. Thomas, of Haverford, Pa.; and Prof. Justin 
Winsor, of Haryard. The introductory paper by Presi- 
dent White was a broad, liberal, scholarly presentation 
of the relations of history to special studies. 


SAMUEL ADAMS ON EDUCATION. 


In a letter to Vice-President John Adams, dated Bos- 
ton, Nov. 20, 1790, Samuel Adams makes the following 
points concerning public education : 


** Education is within the power of men and societies of men; 
wise and judicious modes of education, patronized and sup- 
ported by communities, will draw together the sons of the rich 
and the poor, among whom it makes no distinction ; it will 
cultivate the natural genius, elevate the soul, excite laudable 
emulation to excel in knowledge, piety, and benevolence; and 
finally, it will reward its patrons and benefactors by shedding 
its benign inflaence on the public mind. Education inures 
men to thinking and reflection, to reasoning and demonstra- 
tion, It discovers to them the moral and religious duties they 
owe to God, their country, and to all mankind. Even savages 
might, by the means of education, be instructed to frame the 
best civil and political institutions with as much skill and in- 
genuity as they now shape their arrows, Education leads youth 
to ‘the study of human nature, society, and universal history,’ 
from whence they may ‘draw all the principles’ of political 
architecture which ought to be regarded. Ali men are ‘inter- 
ested in the truth;’ education, by showing them ‘the end of 
all its consequences,’ would induce at least the greatest num- 
bers to enlist on its side. The man of good understanding, 
who has been well educated, and improves these advantages 
as far as his circumstances will allow, in promoting the happi- 
ness of mankind, in my opinion,—and I am inclined to think in 
yours,—is indeed ‘ well born.’ 


“* We agree in the utility of universal education; but ‘ will 
nations agree in it as fully and extensively as we do’? Why 
should they not? It would not be fair to conclude that, be- 
cause they have not yet been disposed to agree in it, they never 
will. Itis allowed that the present sge is more enlightened 
than former ones. Freedom of inquiry is certainly more en- 
couraged ; the feelings of humanity have softened the heart; 
the true principles of civil and religious liberty are better 


understood; tyranny, in all its shapes, is more detested; and 
bigotry, if not still blind, must be mortified to see that she is 
despised. Such an age may afford at least a flattering expecta- 
tion that nations as well as individuals will view the utility 
of universal education in so strong a light as to induce sufficient 


national patronage and support.’’ 

In declarations like this we are let into the very heart 
of the most intelligent and far-seeing of the founders of 
the American order of society. The one danger beset- 
ting our complicated school controversies of to-day, is 
that we shall exalt details of organization and methods 
of instruction to the obscuration of the fundamental 
reason for the establishment and support of the people’s 
system of instruction. Let us not fail in all these 
minor matters of the law; but, meanwhile, let us keep 
our eyes fixed on the central position, to be held at all 
hazards, — that the people of this country support the 
common school as the training school of American citi- 
zenship for “all orders and conditions of man.” 


THE CATHOLIC REVIEW AND THE CATH. 
OLIC P&OPLE. 


The Catholic Review, “commended by his eminence, 
Cardinal M’Clo-ky, Archbishop of New York,” took 
occasion to say, in its issue of Jane 14, “ New England 
morals have long been a by-word of scorn. 

Morals are base there because its favori‘e system of edu. 
cation is essentially fulse, being devoid of religion and 
shut off from God.” To this somewhat comprehensive 
impeachment from an infallible Christian source we took 
occasion, in our issue of July 24, to demur and to pre- 
sent a few facts about New England. One of these was 
the effort and money given to the Christian education 
of both white and colored Southern people, by individ- 
uals and churches in New England, during the past 
twenty years. Another was the actual work performed 
for the “entire class dependent on intelligent Christian 
charity” by the State of Massachusetts, as representa- 
tive of New England. A third consideration was, “that 
the most peculiar feature of New England society is the 
rage for the reform of home abuses.” We argued that 
such traits are inconsistent with the estimate of New 
England society in which our gentle contemporary is 
pleased to indulge itself, with the “commendation of 


_|the bishop of Brooklyn, Cardinal M’Closky, Cardinal 


Cullen of Dublin, and many other prelates.” 

In reply, the Catholic Review declares that this jour- 
nal “does not deny the facts,—not at all,” but only 
seeks to change the issue by flourishing the material 
prosperity of New England as an offset to its spiritual 
and moral degradation. It also indulges in its favorite 
pastime of vilification of opponents, by calling THE 
JOURNAL the representative of “these intense material- 
ists” who “cannot rise above the degrading influence of 
merely earthly and commercial considerations,” and 
charges us with siding with the opposers of the reform 
in moral education, and so on. We should hope that 
the venerable bishops, cardinals, and “many other pre- 
lates” who stand guard over the moral sense of the 
Catholic Review, were not just yet prepared to “com- 
mend”? this peculiar style of Christian controversy, which 
consists, first, in the public defamation of character of 
a whole section of the republic; second, in an impudent 
misrepresentation of a reply which its readers will 
hardly eee; and third, in a charge of materialism and 
hostility to good morals upon people whose spiritual 
and moral attainments are certainly the peer even of the 
aforesaid eminences, archbishops, bishops, and prelates, 
including the editors of the Catholic press in the United 
States. But the most interesting point remains to be 
noticed. Tue Journat proposes this question: . 

“We would ask The Catholic Review to explain how it 
happens that the half-million Catholic people to-day in New 
England are, on the whole, more prosperous and comfortable 
in their circumstances, more respectable in their character, 
more generous to their church, farther along in all the require 
ments of peace, than any similar body of the same class in the 
world ? Compare the Irish Catholics of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut with the corresponding class in Ireland; the Cana- 
dian French immigrants of Holyoke and Lawrence with the 
corresponding class in the Dominion,—even the Portuguese 
children in Bot toa public schools with the offspring of Portu- 
guese sailors at home! Will The Catholic Review dare to tell 
these people to their face that they are worse off in New Eog- 
land than at home? Yet these are largely the product of the 


New-England system of schooling, while their young women 
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are greatly under the influence of Yankee housekeepers, and 
all are in the grip ot New-Englond institutions. We do not 
think the Catholic clergy of New England more faithfal than 
the similar class abroad. The fact is, New England within the 
past fifty years has done more for the uplifting of the lower 
class of the Catholic people than a!l the Catholic countries of 
Christendom. Is this the cause of these malignant assaults of 
the Catholic press ?”” 

The Review is equal to the emergency, and replies 
as follows: 


‘‘We will answer the bold question of THe JouRNAL by 
asking another: Sappose the children of the sturdy Catholics 
from the old country have, through the infinence of the public 
schools, backed by the skeptical spirit of Protestantism, lost 
their faith, or had it so greatly weakened and emasculated that 
it has lostits hold upon them, and thousands of them have, 
in consequence, yielded to temptation and lost their virtue. 
Grant, if you please, that the temporal condition of multitudes 
has been improved, and that they are more prosperous here 
than they could have been in the old country ; but if at the 
same time they have become worldly and careless of their re- 
ligious obligations, and sold their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, is it oris it not jastly to be considered a gain? We ar- 
gue as Christiane, and we insist that temporal prosperity is 
not the end of man,—that it is a terribly bad bargain fora 
man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul; and hence 
we do dare to tell these people who have lost their faith and 
their virtue, and have sacrificed their religion on the altar of 
temporal prosperity, that they are infivitely worse off in New 
England than they would have been at home, because at home 
they would in all probability have retained their faith and 
their virtue, though it were in poverty; and they would at 
least have had the blessing of the poor, which far outweighs 
all the splendor of riches and the pleasure of prosperity in 
this world; and they would have secured that which now mul 
titudes of them have lost, a title to the inheritance of the just 


beyond the grave.”’ 

Here, then, we have “the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” The Catholic people of New England are 
plainly told, by infallible authority, that their new 
prosperity,—their industry, intelligence, comfort, gen- 
erosity to their church, character, respectability, obedi- 
ence to law, good citizenship, everything in which they 
excel the corresponding classes of the Catholic people 
abroad, — go for nothing. Indeed, all this has been 
gained at the peril of their eternal salvation. We sup- 
pose the Catholic people of New England have their 
own share of impiety, unrighteousness, and crime to 
account for. But we assert, with perfect confidence, of 
that portion who have been most thoroughly exposed 
to the influences of New-England civilization,—trained 
as pupils in her common schools, as servants in her 
homes, as laborers and workmen in her industries,—that 
they are superior to the corresponding classes abroad, 
not only in temporal welfare, but in Christian morals 
and Christian character, in the estimate of all compe- 
tent judges, save this one set of infallible doctors, who 
sentence men to heaven or hell by the test of absolute 
obedience to their own decrees. 

To the majority of our readers this controversy now 
stands just where we want it. But we ask our readers 
among the Catholic people, — teachers, parents, school- 
men of New England,—to consider the pith and point 
of this declaration. Tae Journat has no polemic 
against any religious denomination, and has only rev- 
erence for Christian character, whether found inside or 
outside the bounds of any religious sect. But one of 
the sacred interests we are set to defend is the Amer- 
ican people’s common school; on the whole, the most 
effective moral educational agency now at work in 
Christendom; largely so, because it is emancipated 
from the control of quarrelsome sectarian ecclesiastics, 
and represents the whole American people, who, with 
all their shortcomings, stand upon the loftiest eminence 
of Christian morality that has yet been attained by any 
nation in history. For this reason we controvert the 
present fashion of holding the common school respon- 
sible, beyond other institutions, for public and private 
immorality ; whether the charge comes from prelate, 
pedagogue, parson, or politician. We have never as- 
serted that our system of education, alone, can save the 
country, and always defend the right and obligation of 
the family and the church in the training of the young. 
But we resist the raid of the “ prelates” upon our pub- 
lic education as an attempt to substitute the infallible 
authority of a few dozen men for the supervision of the 
whole American people. And the worst element in 


their crusade is the readiness of these gentlemen, on 
the refusal of the people to accede to their demands, to 
fly into a holy rage and cover with obloquy any 
man, journal, class, State, and section of our country, 
including nine-tenths of our peopje, who are against 
Tepeating here the tragedy of Eurppean ecclesiastical 
Policy. Once more, we remind these venerable fathers, | 


that this is not the way to persuade our people to place 


the training of children and youth under their absolute 
control. 


DRIFT. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute. Philadelphia, for 
July and September, along with a good deal of matter inter 
esting to the scientist and the artisan, contains two articles 
of popular interest. First, “‘ New York to Chicago in Seven- 
teen Hours,” by Mr. Le Van, demonstrates the practicabil- 
ity of this astounding achievement in time. Mr. Le Van 
states that in Englond, with a hundred trains running daily, 
averaging over fifty miles an hour, the number of killed is 
only 1 to 62,0( 0,090 passengers, and that modern improvements 
are reducing risks toa minimum. Another valuable paper is 
the report of the “ Philadelphia Board of Experts on Street 
Paving,’’ which deserves the attention of every city in Amer- 


ica. It is gratifying to learn that the old, noisy, hateful cobble 
stone pavement is condemned, and in due time must give 
place toa more civilized, comfortable, and quiet method of 
dressing our city streets. 


— Some of our New England academies are getting old 
enough to claim the reverence of two or three generations of 
famous people and the gratitude of great numbers of graduates 
in common life. The centennial celebration of Leicester 
(Mass.) Academy, September 4, called together a distinguished 
assembly of eight hundred people, and was every way a notable 
affair. One of the alumni is ninety-seven years of age, and in 
the company were found numbers of men and women of 
national reputation. This institution is evidently not disposed 
to rely upon its past reputation, but, like many ‘of our New 
England academies, is renewing its youth and adjusting itself 
to our new conditions of educational life. Although ninety 
percent. of the youth of Massachusetts live in communities 
where the free high or normal school is established, yet the 
upper side of our academical life was never more bopeful than 
to-day. While the growth of the free high school has largely 
destroyed or dispensed with the lower stratum of the old- 
fashioned academical education, it has stimulated the best of 
the surviving institutions to an excellence that otherwise would 


have been postponed for years One result of this improve- 
ment is the increased attendance from other States. It is 
probable that the amount of money brought to Massachusetts 
in this way is even larger than the entire cost of the free second- 
ary and higher education to the people, 


— Our Boston educational Lady Bountiful, Mrs. Mary Hem- 
inway, seems never to “let the grass grow under her feet”’ in 
her zeal for good works. Several years since she began to de- 
velop a landed property in the suburbs of Norfolk, Va., asa 
model village, with liquor kept out and education brought in. 
A model schoo! was established, with all departments, for kin- 
dergarten, and some new departures in industrial training, 
with Miss Newton, of Greenfield, Mass., as lady principal, 
where at very low rates an excellent training could be had for 
the children of the new village. The community has grown, 
and now Mrs. Heminway is about to build a model school- 
house on the most attractive site about Norfolk, and enlarge 
the whole arrangement 80 that it will become a pattern for the 
region roucd about. Already the influence of this movement, 
as of the Tileston School, at Wilmington, N. C., is being felt 
on the public schools of Norfolk, which at present seem to be 


in considerable need of new life to meet the requirements of 
what must become the greatest seaboard Atlantic city south of 
New York. ‘* Brambleton’’ mustinevitably become a portion 
of the new metropolis, and the Brambleton schoo) has doubt 
less a great future. 


—The Massachusetts Board of Education, under the adviceof 
its eminent secretary, Mr. Dickinson, will hold some thirty insti- 
tutes for teachers during the three autumn months, conducted 
by the Secretary and State Agents of the Board, with assistance 
from the normal-school teachers. These institutes differ 
somewhat from those of the Middle and Western States, in 
avoiding cities, to which visits are made at other seasons, and 
concentrating upon that portion of the teachers who have en- 
joyed smaller professional opportunities, largely occupied in 
the district schools of the rural districts. The plan inclades 
a preliminary evening lecture for the people, and a day of such 
thorough work as Secretary Dickinson knows how to put in, 
with the assembled teachers of the group of townships in- 
cluded in the institate. It is really a school in which the au- 
dience receives a lesson from an expert in the principles and 
methods of teaching, discipline, and organization, appropriate 
to district school. work. A valuable feature is the large at- 
tendance of substantial people at all the exercises, The effect 
of such persistent and concentrated labor at this end of the 
school system, now for several years continued, is marked. 
The only drawback is the amazing stupidity of certain com- 


munities who still hold off from the trifling expense and exer- 
tion of such a valuable opportunity, and the unpardonable in 
difference or couceit which prevents so many teachers from 
availing themselves of perhaps their only chance to learn that 
teaching is a profession, and the people are demanding pro- 
fessionals to do professional work.- 


— In Philadelphia, last Tuesday, the members of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science rose up in 
a perspiration, palm-leaf in hand, and declared that it was 
hot. Upon this fact the Association set its seal and stamped 
it with the thermometer. One of the visitors, an Eoglishman, 
ruddy of visage and portly of frame, declared that ** science 
didn’t amount to mach after all, you know, if it *couldn’t 
reduce the temperature a little; and, as for myself, I am here- 


fter going to study the sun a little to see why it could be so 
cool in July and so hot in September.” W. A. Mowry. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE COLUMBIA AND THE 
WILLAMETTE. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, Aung. 8, 1884. 

It is now fourteen days since I crossed the Rockies, and began 
the descent of the Pacific slope. This country had hitherto 
been a stranger to my eyes, but not tomy mind. For twelve 
years I have found much enjoyment in the study of the his- 
tory, the geography, climate, productions, etc., of this favored 
land. Yesrs ago it appeared to me to possess remarkable ad- 
vantages in respect to its fertility of soll, salabrity of climate, 
and general bealthfulness. Without attempting any exhaustive 
division of this great country into sections, permit me to give 
expression to some suggestions concerning the portions that I 
have seen and noticed more particularly. Of Idaho, I have no 
time to speak, and have had but little opportunity to examine 
its various divisions and important resources. 

Of Washington Territory let me mention briefly the great 
fertility of large sections, especially of the valley of the upper 
Columbia and Clark River, and when I say that the immense 
basin of the Clark and the Snake rivers, stretching across East- 
ern Washington and Eastern Oregon embraces a belt of territory 
larger than all New England, eastern people will be able to 
form some conception of its magnitude. Nearly all this region 
is a garden of rich, deep, productive soil, capable of producing 
sufficient wheat to feed the entire population of this country. 
It is specially adapted aleo to fruit, and much of it is excellent 
grazing land. No eastern farmer cou!d make a mistake in 
selecting here « home for himself and family by settling in the 
valley of the Spokane River, or in the vicinity of the great bend 
of the Columbia. The immense valley of the Walla Walla 
occupies the central section of this great Columbia basin, and 
has probably as great attractions for the agriculturist as any 
portion hitherto mentioned. The county to which the city of 
Walla Walla forms the centre is exceedingly rich and attractive. 
Perhaps it never appeared to better advantage than it does at 
the present time. More and probably better wheat will be the 
product of the present harvest than has ever been cut from 
this section heretofore 

But I hasten to speak of the valley, par excellence, of them 
all. Ll have just returned from a tour of inspection through a 
portion of the valley of the Willamette. A mere glance at the 
map scarcely reveals any valley here at all. The Cascade range 
seems to meet the Coast range, and so occnpy the whole sec- 
tion, which may be called western Oregon. But between these 
two beautiful ranges there lies spread oat, thirty to fifty miles 
wide, and extending a hundred and forty or fifty miles in 
length, one of the most charming regions of the world. ‘‘ The 
best valley in the country,’ says one. ‘‘ The best valley in 
the world,’’ responds another, ‘‘I never saw such an abun- 
dance of everything produced on a farm,’’ says one. ‘* The 
variety of its productions is marvelous,’ says another. One 
farmer near Salem remarked: “I had fifty bushels of yellow 
raspberries which I could not pick, and my shoes were actually 
muddy in walking through the place from thes fallen berries 
lying so thick upon the ground.”’ 

Eight miles north of Salem, on new land, the first crop (and 
the second is said to be usually better than the first) I saw 
stools of wheat numbering 28, 50, and, in one instance, 123 
stulks of wheat from one kernel of seed. There were from one 
stool that I examined 100 heads of wheat, averaging about forty 
kernels of wheat to the head, thereby showing 4.000 fold from 
the seed. I doubt whether anything more prolific can be found 
in any species of grain in any country. This wheat is what is 
known as white winter wheat, and is of the best quality. It 
stood five feet high, and some stalks were fall six feet. I saw 
oats five and a half feet high, and English biue grass over six 
feet, and heads of timothy grass eleven inches in length. One 
farm which I saw had a wheat field of 70 acres which produced 
3.990 bushels, or an average of 57 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
This wheat weighed from 62 to 65 pounds per bushel. I saw 
a piece of ground measuring less than half an acre from which 
300 bushels of potatoes were dug last fall, and the promise this 
year from the same patch is better than last year. 

I have traveled in 25 States, 11 of them since I left my east- 
ern home on the 30th of last June, but I have never seen such 
a yield of apples in any section of our country as I have looked 
upon this week in the valley of the Willamette, And had I 
time to speak of the Umpqua valley and the valley of the 
Rogue river, with their exceedingly unique advantages, their 
fruitful soil, the mildness and healthfulness of the climate, 
their fruit-raising, grains, grapes, hops, etc., it would form a 
fitting topic for another letter. 

It is now but a little over forty years since these valleys of 
western Oregan began to be settled, and the degree of thrift, 
comfort, elegance, beautifal homes, schools, churches, colleges, 
and eleemosynary institutions that have sprung up among this 
people are simply to an eastern man matters of marvel. It 
seems like the stories of the Arabian Nights. 

I desire to express my gratefal appreciation of kindness and 
attentions shown by many citizens of western Oregon, espe- 
cially Rev. G. H. Atkinson, D.D., Hon. E. B. McElroy, Prof. 


P. S. Knight, Hon. A. F. Campbell, H. O. Lang, Hon. T. T. 
Geer, A. D. Chariton, Eeq.; Prof. Marsh and W. V. Coffia, of 
Forest Grove; Capt. R. G. Shaw, at Fort Canby; A. A. Sea- 
grave, Esq., Hon. W. H. Gray, Capt. J. H. D. Gray, and many 
others. 

It requires no prophetic power or impulse to predict a bril- 
liant fatare for Oregon and Washington in the galaxy of bright 
stars in the constellation of the great American republic. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene: A Manual for the 
Use of Schools, Colleges, and General Readers. By Jerome 
Walker, M.D., Lecturer and Physician, Brooklyn, N. Y 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 415 pp., 12mo. Price, $1.20, 


Practical Work in the School-room: Part I. A Transcript 
of the Object Lessons on the Human Body, given in Primary 
Department, Grammar School No. 49, New York. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co.; 1884; 157 pp., 12mo. Price, 75 cts. 


Dr. Walker, the author of the first volume, is an experienced 
physician of Brooklyn, and has been a lecturer on physiology 
and hygiene in the public schools of that city for the last eight 
years. In these two capacities he has had unusual opportun- 
ities to learn and appreciate the structure, functions, and laws 
of the physical system, and the practical application of them 
to the needs of the young. As a teacher, as well as physician, 
he has learned the importance of truthful anatomical pictures 
as educators; the folly of omitting important points in our 
text-books; and, on the other hand, of overloading the mind 
with a mass of technical detail. With this knowledge Dr. 
Walker has prepared a text book which, in clearness of state- 
ment, exactness of description, fullness of illustration, and in 
its practical application to daily life, has not been excelled, if 
equaled, by any other American author. The chapters on 
foods, alcoholic stimulants, the nervous system, air, disinfec- 
tion, light, animal heat, and emergencies are specially valuable, 
and show abundant evidence of the author’s large acquaint- 
ance with his subjects. In the selection of type and paper. 
Dr. Agnew, the celebrated oculist and physician, was consulted ; 
and specialists like Drs. Gray, Shaw, Mathewson, Bartley, 
Fruehe, and others have critically examined each chapter to 
make the work as complete as the best science of the day would 
permit. As the author says in his preface, ‘‘ The book is be- 
lieved to be a fair exponent of present physiological and hygienic 
knowledge;”’ and we may add that the publishers have vied 
with the author in presenting to the educational and genera) 
public a work which is superior in all its physical conditions. 
and will do vast good in educating children and adults into 
healthy modes of living. 

The second styled book, Practical Work in the School- 
room, illustrates the plans, methods of teaching, and lessons 
of two New York teachers, Miss Sarah T. Buckalew and Miss 
M. W. Lewis, in a New York primary school. As will be seen, 
these model lessons are the product of a true philosophy of 
teaching and of the best teaching ability. The inductive 
method rules throughout the exercises. First, the model les- 
son, developing the topic taught; second, the formula embod- 
ying the principal facts; third, questions for the formula; 
fourth, directions for teaching; fifth, questions on the lesson; 
sixth, a blackboard outline with illustrations. 

We have examined this elementary book on the Human Body 
with great delight, for it comes nearest to the ideal text-book in 
physiology for beginners that we haveever seen. The authors 
have combined the skill and wisdom of true teaching with the 
science and philosophy of the subjects under instruction, and 
have produced a book which should be placed at once in the 
hands of all elementary teachers in the country. The methods 
of teaching the topics relating to temperance in eating and 
drinking will meet the wants of our schools in the advance- 
ment of the great crusade inaugurated by American women. 
This book will be a valuable ally in their noble work. 


Life and Labor in the Par West. By Henry Barneby. New 
ork, London, and Paris: Cassell & Co. For sale by Little 
Brown, Boston. Price, $2 00. 

This book contains interesting notes of a tour in the Western 
States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the Northwest Terri- 
tory, with specially prepared map, showing the author’s route 
It is full of valuable information, especially as regards farming 
and the prospects of those seeking new homes from the old 
world. The journal of this extended tour was sent to the 
author’s wife by installments, and a large portion of it care- 
fully rewritten by her in a book. The author places his actual 
observations and impressions before his readers in a most 
agreeable style. Starting from New York city, he travels over 
the Contiuent through Colorado and Utah to San Francisco, 
visits the Yosemite Valley, Southern California, up the Pacific 
Coast to Victoria, through the Cascade Mountains, studies the 
outlook of British Columbia, and thence turns eastward and 
journeys through the “‘ Rockies”’ in a buggy, observing the 
agricultural prospects in Montana and Dakota, and traverses 
the Northwest Territory between Winnipeg and Marquette, 
taking notes of the Indians and showing the traits of a keen 
and honest observer. Appended to the book is a description 
of the Kootenay Lake District, by Mr. W. A. Bailie-Grohman, 
a valuable table of distances, and an obituary of the well- 
known British traveler, his companion, M. Meysey Bolton, 
Clive of Whitfield, Herefordshire, England. The book is admi- 
rably printed in large, open, new type, and tastefully bound, 
with gilt top. It is a book richly worth reading by those in 
both hemispheres who are interested in this wonderful section 
of the new world, which, at no distant day, is to become a 
wealthy and populous portion of the world. 


Essentials of English. By Alfred H. Welsh, A-M., author 
of Development of English Literature ard es, and 
Essentials of Geometry. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. $1.50. 


This book is designed for schools, colleges, and private 
study. The day for the old style of text-books in English 
grammar is past. One of the best signs of progress in the 
study of the English language in a sensible and practical way 
is seen in the improved text-book for class uses. Professor 
Welsh has done a noble work in creating a demand for proper 


English instruction in our schools, and this book places the 
educators under fresh obligations to him. The forma/ teach- 
ing of grammar to very young children is irrational and fruit- 
less. Language lessons are very important and proper to the 
empirical stage of culture, but technical grammar belongs to a 
later period, when observation and comparison give a rational 
basis for the science. Acting upon this principle Professor 
Welsh has made the present book in the light of our earliest 
literature and its history. The book shows careful thought, 
wide reading, and experience in teaching. Its scope and char- 
acter may be suggested in a general way, by the table of con- 
tents: English—Past and Present; Letters—Symbolization ; 
Words—Parts of Speech, Inflections, Formation, Transmuta 
tion, Logical Functions; Phrases—Logical Fanctions; Clauses 
—Logical Functions; The Sentence —Principal Elements, Sub- 
ordinate Elements, Independent Elements, Classification, Cap- 
italization, Punctuation, Concord, Diction, Order. By the 
use of copious and varied exercises a permanency of impres- 
sion and a familiarity of use of correct English is taught 
The aim is to give the student a true mastery of his native 
speech by the inductive method, by the logical sequence of 
topics, and by laying special stress upon the thought to be con 
veyed to the mind. Not all teachers are, to-day, probably 
prepared to use such a book wisely, but Professor Welsh has 
pointed out the true way to acquire the essentials of English. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co. have now ready a new classified 
catalogue of their publications and importations. 

— The Hon. Julius H. Seelye is preparing an article on 
‘* Moral Character in Politics,” to appear in the next issue of 
the North American Review. 

— D.C. Luening, principal of Second District Primary School, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has prepared and published The Teacher's 
Plan of Work: Method of Teaching Numbers. It con- 
tains valuable practical su tions that will help all primary 
teachers in teaching the science of numbers. 

— The title ‘‘ Babyland”’ was brought into use by D. Lothrop 
& Co. for their charming magazine, Babyland, the bound vol- 
ame of which is each year a delight in many thousands of 
homes. It has been edited during the eight years of its publi- 
cation by the editors of Wide Awake. There is but one gen- 
nine Babyland, and this always has the imprint of D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, 

The same enterprising firm have published a new Intro- 
ductory Fourth Reader, by Wm. T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., 
and Andrew J. Rickoff, A.M. It contains fifty-seven admi- 
rable selections of reading-matter for pupils too young or im- 
mature to use the Fourth Reader of the Appleton’s School 
Readers. The Language Lessons are of the most suggestive 
and useful character. The book is beautifully illustrated, and 
printed in faultless style, for school uses. 

— D. Appleton &Co,, New York, Boston, Chicago, an Sand 
Francisco, have published The Third Reader Supplement, 
of ‘‘The Normal Music Course,’”’ by John W. Tafts and H. E 
Holt. It contains a series of compositions, selected, arranged, 
and adapted from the best masters. The book although designed 
as a supplement to the Third Reader of this course, is not 
necessarily connected with it, and may be used independently 
by schools and societies where compositions for female voices 
are required. The pieces are admirably chosen, and the words 
of rare purity and of great variety. The book is a model of 
good taste in mechanical execution. 

— Macmillan & Co., London and New York, have just 
issued a very important book for those interested in the study 
of the great problems of education, entitled The State in its 
Relation to Education, by Henry Craik, M.A. Oxon, LL D. 
Glasgow. It treats of the growth of the State system of Na- 
tional education in Scotland, and presents the history of the 
efforts first made and the changes and modifications introduced 
during the last fifty years. It shows that the present position 
of England and Scotland, as regards primary edueation, is 
most satisfactory, and that the last decade shows an advance 
unrivaled by any nation. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have published a new 
edition of G. P. Quackenbos’ Elementary History of the 
United States, with numerous illustrations and maps. Re- 
vised in 1884 by John D. Quackenbos, A.M.,M.D. It is written 
In a charming style, and the leading events are presented in a 
pleasing way, in the form of a continuous narrative, with 
truthful anecdotes and incidents interspersed. Questions 
bringing out the important facts are furnished, as a guide to 
the teachers at recitation. While the text remains substan- 
tially the same as in former editions of this popular history, 
the new maps and instructive illustrations from the pencils of 
eminent designers add very much to the value and attractive- 
ness of the book. It has been brought down in its record to 
June, 1884. 

— Houghton, Miffin & Oo., Boston, have published the first 
two volumes of a proposed edition of fourteen, under the title 
of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” which will contain 
in classified form the most interesting and valuable portions 
of the Gentleman's Magazine for one hundred and thirty-seven 
years, from its beginning in 1731. The first of these volumes 
is devoted to ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” the second to “ Dia- 
lect, Proverbs, and Word Lore.” With these two volumes 
will appear the first twelve books of the ‘‘ Odyssey of Homer,” 
in the original Greek on the left-hand page, and with the 
rhythmic English translation on the right, by Prof. Palmer of 
Harvard University; a translation of Reuss’s ‘* History of the 


Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament,” in two octavo vol- 


umes, and a new and tasteful edition of Andersen’s works, in 
ten volumes. This house will publish, immediately, The Life 
of James Madison, by Sydney Howard Gay, as the tenth 
volume of the series of ‘American Statesmen;’’ Captalns of 
Industry, brief biographical sketches, by James Parton, of 
fifty or more men who have been particularly successfal in 
certain lines of business, and have been exemplary in the use 
they have made of their success; an octavo volume containing 
thirteen papers by the late Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, under 
the general title, American Comments on European Ques- 


tions, International and Religious, a work of quite mis- 
cellaneous character and yet of real importance; and a new 
edition of Cooper’s Sea Tales, and also of his entire novels. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York, will soon publish the fol- 
lowing new and valuable books: 

Taine’s French Revolution; Vol. I1I, Completing the work. 

The Rise of Intellectual Liberty. A History, By Frederic M. Holland. 

Guide to the Civil Service of the United States, as classified under the 
Civil Service Act of 1883, including information regarding examinations, 
lists of offices, with their emoluments, etc.; also accounts of the civil ser- 
vice of such States as have adopted the Competitive System. Edited by 
John M. Comstock, chairman of the Board of Examiners for Customs, 


New York. 
Shakespeare’s Works. A new, handy edition. 7 vols.,16mo, “Leisure 


Hour Series.” 

Callirhoe and Rosamund. Poems. By Field. 

Representative German Poems. The original texts, with close English 
versons, by various translators. Edited by Karl Knortz. 

The Chansons de Roland. Translated by Leonce Rabillon, of the Johns 


Hopkins University. 

Captain Phil. A Boy’s Experience in the Western Army during the 
War of the Rebellion, By M. M. Thomas. Illustrated. 

Ralph, the Drummer Boy. A story of the Days of Washington. By 
Louis Rousselet, Translated by W.J. Gordon. Illustrated. 

A School History of the United States. By Alexander Johnston, pro- 
fessor at Princeton, author of a History of American Politics. 

The Human Body. By H. Newell Martin, professor in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 12mo. “American Science Series, Elementary Course,”’ 

Botany. Ky C. E. Bessey, professor in the lowa Agricultural College. 
12mo. “ American Science Series, Briefer Course.’’ 

A Kriefer German Gramwar. By W.D. Whitney. 

A French Grammar. By W. D. Whitney. 

Sintram nnd Seine Gefabrten. Von Fouqué, German text, for stu- 
dents’ use. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, announce Calendars 
for 1885, containing selections neatly arranged and revised 
from the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Miss Fior- 
ence Taber; of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by Miss Dora 
Wheeler ; of Henry W. Longfellow, and John G. Whittier; 
price $1.00. The firm have just issued a new and beautifully 
printed Catalogue of books published by them. It is a portrait 
number, and embraces a list of all the books they publish, un- 
der the names of the authors arranged alphabetically, and in 
many instances describes the books or gives their contents. 
It contains new portraits of many of their authors: Agassiz, 
Browning, Bryant, Alice and Phebe Cary, Joseph Cook, 
Cooper, Emerson, John Fiske, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Miss 
Jewett, Lucy Larcom, Lowell, Parton, Miss Phelps, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Thoreau, and Whipple; besides those in- 
claded in previous editions: Aldrich, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Bjérnson, John Burroughs, Fields, Holmes, Howells, 
James, Longfellow, Scudder, Stedman, Bayard Taylor, Ten- 
nyson, Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Whitney, and Whittier. 

In addition to the works of the above-named authors, this 
Catalogue comprises those of the following writers: Bacon, 
the British Poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth, Dr. John 
Brown, Carlyle, James Freeman Clarke, F. Marion Crawford, 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., De Qaincey, Dickens, Goethe, Homer, 
Hoppin, Hughes, Mrs Jameson, Samuel Johnson, Starr King, 
George H. Lewes, Henry Cabot Lodge, Macaulay, Owen Mere- 
dith, Montaigne, Mulford, Munger, Pascal, Piatt, Adelaide 
Proctor, Abby Sage Richardson, Saxe, Scott, Seward, J. C. 


Shairp, Shakespeare, Dean Swift, George Ticknor, Virgil, 
Richard Grant White, and hundreds or others. This Cata- 
logue, which appears in an attractive new cover, will be sent 
free to any one requesting it. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Appleton’s Introductory Fourth Reader; by Willia » Harris ° 
and Andrew J. Rickofl, A.M. New York 
e Tour in France; enry Boston: 
3 by ames; 1 vol.,12mo; $1.50. : 
Apostolic Life as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles; b 
Parker, D.D.; Vol. II ; 8vo; $150. New York: Funk i Weeusllsn 
Stories by American Authors; Vol. VI; 50 cents Queer Stories for 
mage eens by Edward Eggleston; $1.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 
American Statesman —James Madison; b ; 
© Poems o rge Eliot; complete edition; with ill ustrations 
Schell, Taylor, St. John, Harper, ond ethers; $4.50 ...The Standard ail. 
ver Dollar and the Coinage Law of 1878; by Worthington C. Ford; Eco- 
nomic Tracts No. XIII. New York: The Society for Political Edition. 
for art I., Manual for Teach- 
ng*; boun mp cloth; 40 cents. 226 Franklin street, 
— A Tonle Hola publisher. 
meérican System of Electric Lighting and Progress of Electrical 
Science; 24 cents. Boston: American El ¢ and Illuminating Co. 
Boston Society of Natural History Guides for Science Teaching; No 13, 
by Ellen N. Richards; 10 cents. .... Hand- 
in ng; 
Boeton: Gina, Heath enry Preble and Charles P. Parker; 55 
© Social Emancipati ypsles; Simson; 
© Young Folks’ library, No. 4, August, 1884: “ Mrs. Hurd’s Niece”; 
by _— Farman; 25 cents a Dumber,—$3.00 & year, Boston: D, Lothrop 


Frank Fairlegh, or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil; a novel 
Frank E. Smediey; 20 cents....A Dictionary of the Engl h’ Lan meet 
Part IV.; by Rev. James Stormonth; 25 cents; Franklin aare 
Library. New York: Harper Brothers. 

State of Indiana Outline of County Institutes for 1884, Indianapolis: 

eeker of the Sierras; by Joaquin Miller; 15 Standard 

Library No. 123, Sept. 8, 1884. Now York: Fank & iagealle, 

How to Write for the Press; by G. A. Gaskell; $2.00. New York: The 


Penman’s Gazette. 
Captains of Industry, or, Men of Business who Did Something Besides 
Americs; by James Parton; $1.25. 


Making Money; a book for Young 
rom the Depths; by Mrs Emma D. K. N. Southworth; 


Boston: Houghton, Miffil 
Self Raised’ or, F ben 
1 vol., 12m0, 658 pages; 75 cents, phia: T. B, Peterson & Bros. 
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Sept. 18, 1884. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VICARIOUS ATONEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Io THE JOURNAL Of Sept. 4, our renowned philosopher, Dr. 
Harris, whose valuable services in various lines of thought are 
justly recognized, is represented as presenting the following: 

‘He said the two cardinal doctrines of our religion under- 
lie the whole scheme of buman affairs, and, among the rest, of 
a teacher’s vocation. Grace and vicarious atonement,—these 
are co-extensive with the progress of our race. Grace means 

ift, and each one of us is the inheritor of all the ages. Silently 
about us on every side stand the gifts of invention, of com- 
merce, of music, poetry, love, free to us each, the great civil- 
ization, the mastery over nature, the accumulated and un- 
counted riches of the great aspiring, untiring race to which 
we belong. Vicariously, too, have these brave, undaunted 
workers atoned, wrought out salvation for us, from the bond 
age, the ignorance, the barrenness of early ages. Have we 
liberty 2? Vieariously was serfdom killed and freedom pur- 
chased for us each at untold sacrifice, and if we are noble, we 
too would leave some gift; work out some redemption for our 
age and for our country.”’ 

Dr. Harris’s meaning is plain to the critic, and true withal; 
but why should it be obscured by terms which have so long mit- 
led the world, and which, even among religionists, are becoming 
obsolete in their technical sense? Since the Doctor himeelf 
defines ‘‘ grace’ as meaning “‘ gift’’; since in the last line bat 
one he uses the term “ gift’’ as equivalent to his phrase “ vi- 
carious atonement’’; and since “ gift’? is “ grace,’’ not “‘ two 
cardinal doctrines of our religion underlie the whole scheme 
of human affairs,—and among the rest, of a teacher’s vocation,’’ 
—but simply one; not “‘ grace and vicarious atonement,” but 
simply ‘* grace,” into which he himself resolves his ‘‘ vicarious 
atonement.” When driving in the rats demands an increase 
of power, itis better to leave them. A. A, MINER, 


Boston, Sept. 9, 1884. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications voleting to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,”’ and addressed to W. H. Eastman, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


PHONETIC CHARADE. 
My first is a means of preservation; 
My second a marked impression creates; 
My third is a time of realization; 
My whole is one of our candidates. 


WORD PUZZLE, 


Behead a part of a horse, leave behind; again behead, leave 
rigid; again behead and transpose, leave to take; again behead 
and transpose, leave a number; again behead, leave a prefix; 
again behead, leave an abbreviation of a point of the compass. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA : 30 LETTERS. 


My 8, 15, 21, 1, 25, 24, 27, 30, was the successor of Hebe 
as cupbearer to the gods. 

My 15, 28, 2, 21, 20, 12, a youth of whom the wind-flower 
reminds us, 

My 23. 17, 29, 7, 30, the girl who fell from the ram with 
the golden fleeee into the Dardanelles. 

Re y 22, 26, 13, 19, 3, 12, the monster on whom AZtna was 
placed. 

My 4, 9, 28, 30, 21, regulated the day and night; also the 
seasons, 

My 5, 11, 18, 15, 3, 14, the servant of Hercules, 
oo 6, 15, 18, 10, 9, 14, the mount on which Endymion fed 
is flocks, 

My 16, 15, 22, 24, 12, spun the thread of human destiny. 

My whole is a proverb from Ovid. 


NILLOR. 


J. C. LAWRENCE. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 4. 
ANAGRAM.—Whatever is is right. 
CHARADE.— Cartridge. 
Enema —The Republic of Switzerland. 


ACCIDENTAL Hipines —1. Ether. 2. Ore. 3. Bey. 4. 
Ass 5. Kye. 6. Mat, 7, Sea. 8. As. 9. Serpent. 10. Pen. 
ll. Dove. 12. Sand. 


Prize.—For the best original puzzle offered for use in this 
pape reaching us during September, a desirable book 
0 ere 


— We are pleased to acknowledge the following solutions 
from contributors: Answer to Enigma of Aug 28, by Virginia 
F Saunders, Steubenville, O. ; Susie T. Ayres, Hallowell, Kan. ; 


and W. H. Tibbals, Escanaba, Mich., the last-named also an-| 


Swering the Endless Chain. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— Irish professor in chemistry: ‘‘ The substance you see 
in this phial is the most deadly of all poisons. A single drop 
Placed on the tongue of a cat will kill the strongest man.” 


— A little four-year-old came home from a Presbyterian 
Uunday-school one day, and said: 
., Mother, what do you think our teacher said ?” 
pes am sure [do not know. What did she say ?”’ 
Why, mother, she said that Jesus was a Jew! He wasn’t, 
wss he, mother ?” 
The mother began to explain, but was interrupted by the 
child exclaiming: 
‘Bat how could he be, mother? He was the son of God, 
and God is a Presbyterian !”? 


— Young wife: 
lege, weren’t you?” 


the leader,” 


ry was the champion walker, the best run- 
the head man at lifting heavy weights, and as for carry- 
why, I could shoulder a barrel of flour, and’’— Weil, 
just please carry the baby a couple of hours ; I’m tired.”’ 


ey Objection is made in New York to drowning stray dogs, 
or fear so many stray barke may obstruct navigation. 


bg! 
love, 
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THE SHAM GENTLEMAN. 


I was a Yankee school-teacher way down South. (I was 
young. I was full of zeal. My scholars caught my enthusi- 
asm. We were having a happy “session.” Three weeks of 
the term had passed; the machinery was well oiled, and going 
as “smooth as silk and as regular as clock-work.” Not a 
harsh word had been spoken. 

“It is really delightful,” I wrote to my sister. “These 
Southerners have been strangely misrepresented. Never saw 
avy Massachusetts pupils so willing, so able, and so eager as 
these scholars of mine. I have found the Paradise of school- 
teachers. These girls are as sweet as their garden roses, and 
the boys are manly and true. Come one, come all; this is the 
place where the young idea just longs to shoot, and the young 
twig is bent just as you wish it.” 

A slight cloud appeared in the sunny sky. A new scholar 
comes on the fourth Monday. He is “‘ from Pleasant Valley,” 
he says. He “‘has kept school, but wants to be learnta little 
more.’”’ ‘ 

He is tall, red-haired, red-whiskered, blue-eyed and blushing. 
““He’ll give me no trouble,’ I say to myself. I have yet to 
learn the ways of the world, and of Southern mountain boys. 

Tuesday morning.—Once more in my usual place. I have 
my first word of reproof to say, and I hasten to utter it as 
soon as the opening devotions are ended: , 

* Young gentlemen, the one who takes care of the house 
tells me that some of your seats are covered with filthy tobacco- 
juice. I am sorry that any one of you take the nauseous 
weed into your mouths, I feel sure that you will grant my 
request, and leave no marks of this bad habit upon the floor 
of our school-room,”’ 

A pleasant smile and a nod ran from face to face around the 
room, and I felt that my request would be gladly heeded,—by 
all save one, at least. The face of the new scholar showed, 
beneath its blushes, a trace of mortified pride and sulky self- 
conceit, 

**He’s well named Stamper,’’ said Katie Knight, as she 
walked home with me at noon. ‘ He stamps round as though 
he owned ‘all creation and the niggers.’ ” 

** Needs to have a little more knowledge stamped into his 
bushy head,’’ I whispered to myself; but I said not a word to 
Kate. 

Wednesday morning.—Stamper’s seat covered with tobacco- 
juice. Stamper’s eyes on his book. Stamper’s fingers busy 
with ‘‘ the United States Rale.’”” Stamper’s teacher thinking 
of her broken rule, and wondering whether Stamper carried a 
pistol: 

** You heard my request, yesterday, young gentlemen,’”’ she 
says in trembling, yet determined voice. ‘‘I¢ must be obeyed. 
I suppose gentlemen do sometimes smoke and chew. I have 
seen them do it, and pitied their folly ; but one thing I am 
sure of,—no gentleman will make filthy a school-room floor 
after he has been requested by his teacher to do otherwise.’’ 

Nothing more is said. Stamper stamps out. He does not 
come back that day. 

** Went down to Willow-dell Seminary,” said John to Kate, 
after school. ‘Says he’ll show Yankee schoolmarm how to 
call him ‘no gentleman.’ ”’ 

Thursday morning — Devotions pleasant and solemn. Teach- 
er’s voice trembling and earnest. Stamper in his place. He 
looks triumphant, and snaps his blue eyes as much as to say, 
She won’t dare to touch me. 

‘‘ Mr. Stamper!”’ I said after a few moments of quiet study; 
and a few glances in a particular direction made every one 
suspect something unusual was coming. ‘ Mr, Stamper, will 
you rise?” 

“Mam aaid the astonished six-footer. 

‘* Will you please to arise ?’’ 

He arose. 

‘* Will you tell me why you left school without permission, 
yesterday ?”’ 

** Reckon I’d better not,” he at length stammered. 

‘* I wish to know why. I happen to be the teacher of this 
school,—the one who makes its rules. Why did you leave 
school without permission yesterday? Why did you not re- 
turn ?”’ 

Cause ye called me ‘ no gentleman.’ ”’ 

“ Are you a gentleman ?”’ 

Reckon I be.” 

“ Do gentlemen annoy ladies ?”’ 

mam.”’ 

“Well, sir,—gentleman or not,—I give you ten minntes to 
apologize and remove the filth from your seat, or you may 
leave this school-house and my presence forever, You are a 
sham gentleman. We want no such here.” 

Stamper’s face grew redder than his hair. His blue eyes 
showed a shadeof green. He looked round upon the unsym- 
pathizing scholars. He looked up at the determined little 
teacher. He was conquered. The filth was removed from the 
seat, in spite of many suppressed giggles. 

“I humbly ask your pardon. I'll try to keep your rules, 
and a hesp more if you make ’em. You’ve got mighty good 
pluck, and I’ve been as mean a8 an abolitioner. I’ll study 
right smart the balance of the session.”’ 

Stamper kept his word. He broke no more rules. He 
chewed no more tobscco, He became one of my best pupils, 
and helped to make that dear old school-room a sunny spot in 


my memory forever. ~ 
A Ab, but you did give me the best taking down I ever had,” 


he said, many years after. “* Never learned a better lesson. 


How mean I looked to myself. I resolved, then and there, to 


be a sham gentleman no more,” 
Sunny Sours. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


— In the remarks upon the “Shirley Liquor Problem,” in 
Tue JougNnat for August 28, the expression, ‘Cash per cent.” 
should read ‘‘Cash account.’”’ In solving the problem the cash 
account only should be considered. The merchandise belongs 
to the town, and the agent simply holds it in trust, but the 
cash be receives for sales and puts in his own pocket is a debt 
due the town after deducting cash paid on behalf of the town. 
—Eb. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 143.—With no other instruments except a straight- 
edge and a pair of dividers, construct two circles whose areas 
shall be to each other as 3 to 7. x. ¥. W, 

Draw aright angle (ar b); make ra = rb, draw the hypote- 
nuse ab. Ifra=1, thenab=/2. Lengthen rb to c, making 
re = /3; lengthen ra to d, making rd = /2; draw the hypot- 
enuses ac and de ; then ac = (3; dc = 4. Lengthenre to/, 
making rf = 3; lengthen rd to g, making rg = /4; the hy- 
potenuse gf = 7. .*. ac and gf are the radii of the two cir- 
cles to be constructed. M. GoTTESLEBEN, 

Titusville, Pa. 


PROBLEM 239,— Given, 
u+2+y=3a— 6m 
u+2+2z2=—3a— Im 
u+y+z=3a— 8m 
+ z= 8a — 9m, to find u, z, y, and 
W. W. 8. HL 
Add the four equations, divide the result by 3, and subtract 
each equation separately, The results wil! be respectively, 
4m, yra—3m u=a—m. 
CO, H, 8. 


PrRoBLEM 142.— A log 10 feet long, 14 inches in diameter at 
one end, aud ten inches at the other, lies in the water. What 
part of the log is under water, provided 14 the diameter of each 
end is out of the water ? Josepa Raga, 

The line made by surface of water at each end is a chord bi- 
secting the radius perpendicular to it. The angle formed by 
two radii joining the extremities of the chord is $ one right 
angle, or 44 four right angles. The areas of the sectors are 
each 14 the areas of their respective circles Let a be the circle 
whose diameter is 10 in; 6 the circle whose diameter is 14 in. 
Chord in circle a = 2 ¥5*—(§)? =—866+ in. Area of a= 
10? X .7854 = 78.54 8q. in. Area sector = \4 of 78 54 = 26.18 
sq. in. Area triangle with chord for base = 44 of 8 66 xX § = 
10 825 sq. in.; 26 18 — 10.825 = 15 355 eq. in., area segment; 
78.54 — 15,355 — 63.185 area of that portion of a under water. 

Chord in circle b = 2 (7? — (%)* = 12.1239+ in. Areab= 
142 < .7854 = 153.9384-+4 eq. in. Area sector = 4 of 153 9384 
= 51.31284 sq. in. Area triangle = 4¢ of 121239 x f= 
21 217+ eq. in.; 51 3128 — 21.217 = 30.0985 eq. in. area seg- 
ment; 153.9384 — 30.0958 = 123.8426 sq. in., area of that por- 
tion of b under water. 

63.185 +- 123 8426 63.185 x 123 8426 

12 


X 1p = 76,524 bd. ft. nearly. 
C, A. Strout. 


PrRoBLEM 251.— If a heavy sphere 4 inches in diameter is 
dropped in a conical vessel whose altitude is 6 in., and diame- 
ter 5 in., how much water will be displaced ? 

A. N. Feiiows. 


Let a= altitude of vessel, b = radius of the same, c the slant 
height, r = radius of sphere, and h —distance of center of 
sphere below surface of water. c= + 

ah — er 
a > — 

Volume of water displaced = volume of spherical sector im- 
mersed. v = 34 z= 34 (2% ra’) = $%r (r + A) is & general 
equation for all such problems, in which v and z denote volume 
and zone and a’ = altitude respectively of the part immersed, 
But if the center of the sphere should be above the surface 
of the water, h would benegative, substituting given values, 


cubic inches. C. A. Strout. 
Adrian, Mich., 1884. 


h= 


PROBLEMS 
258.—Reduce by quadratics, 


Cc. J. 
PROBLEM 259.—A tub of butter weighs 30 Ibs by a grocer’s 
scales, but on the other scale of the balance it weighs 36 lbs, 
What is the true weight of the butter ? P. N. SPADER. 


ProsBLEM 260.—Three equal circles touch each other exter- 
nally, inclosing one acre of ground. Find diameter of these 
circles ? PN.S 

ProBLEM 261.—The length of two chords, m and n, in the 
same circie are given, and also the difference, d, of their dis- 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The thirty-third annnal congress of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was held at Philadelphia. 
This large and august body began its session Sept. 4 in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. It war represented by the 
newspaper correspondents as ‘‘one of the largest and most 
successful meetings ever held.”’ 

Gen, John Eaton, U. S. Comr. of Education, one of the vice- 
presidents, read a paper before the department of Economic 
Science and Statistics, on ‘‘Scientific Methods and Scientific 
Knowledge in Common Affairs,’”’ urging the possibility of 
mathematical science explaining sociology, as well as physics. 
“Why.” he asks, ‘*should scientific men oppose the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to questions of every-day life to 
economy and statistics’? He then gave an elaborate argument 
in favor of the scientific instruction of the youth, concluding 
with a showing of the benefits of the statistical system as ap- 
plied to education. 

In the Physics section, Prof. John Trowbridge read an essay 
on the nature of electricity, in which he discountenanced the 
theories which would regard electricity as a manifestation of 
different forms of energy. He laid great stress upon the need 
of a carefal study of so-called superficial energy, claiming that 
the conditions of the surfaces of metals or liquids were changed 
in a way by heat or by chemical means, and manifested elec- 
trical phenomena. He holds that we can never know what is 
electricity, any more than we Can explain the nature of the 
force of gravity. 

In the Mathematical section, Prof. H. I. Eddy, of Cincin- 
nati, found serious fault with the system of teaching mathe- 
matics in our colleges, reducing that subject as it does to a 
species of intellectual gymnastics, 

The section inclnding Geology and Geography was opened 
by an essay from N. H. Wenckell, of Minnesota, on the crys 
talline rocks of the Northwest, treating more particularly of 
the rock formations in certsin parts of Minnesota. 

In the Biology section, Prof. E. D. Cope gave an address on 
Catagenesis. 

Before the Anthropological section, Edward S. Morse, of 
Salem, Mass., spoke of the antiquity of man. 

The address before the Mechanica! Science section was given 
by Robert H. Thurston, on the subject of the mission of sci- 
ence, particularly advocating the need of classes of specialist 
workers and of more efficient teachers, 


Srconp Day. 

At the second day’s session, Prof. Minot called attention to 
the proposed organization of an International Scientific Con- 
gress. He said that the British Association, at its recent ses- 
sion in Montreal received the proposition most cordially and 


courteously, and appointed as the committee to consider the 
roposition three of ite most eminent members,—Sir William 
Wacetven. Sir Lyon Playfair, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt. They 
will consult with the committee of this Association appointed 
esterday: viz, Profs. Newcomb and Terry Hant, G. F. 
arker, C. C. Pickering, T. W. Powell, Ira Remsen, and C. 8S. 
Minot. Eighty-four new members were elected. 

In the Economic Science section a profase collection of 
charts and diagrams was explained by Prof. E. B. Elliott in 
elucidation of ** The Principles of Graphic Iilustration.’’ Prof 
E B. Elliott lectured on ** The Credit of the United States 
Government”’ Miss Alice E. Fietcher, of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Cambridge, Mass., a pleasing speaker, entertained the 
audience with personal experiences among the Omahas, her 
text being, ‘‘ Lands in Severalty to the Indians.’ John Bid- 
duph Martin, of London, Eng., read a paper on “ The Fature 
of the United States.’’ 

In the Chemistry section, an interesting discussion, in which 
Prof. Silliman of Yale was the most prominent, took place on 
the *‘ Analysis of a Mural Efflorescence.”’ 

In the section on Geology and Geography, the most interest- 
ing subject was the relative level of the Atlantic Ocean and 
Galf of Mexico, and remarks ov the Gulf Stream and deep-sea 
temperatures by Prof. J. E. Hilgard. 

In the Mechanical Science section Prof. Alden, in a produc- 
tion on “ Training for Mechanical Eagineers,’’ remarked that in 
the institute at Worcester, Mass., from which he came, the 
student spent ten hours a week in the machine-shops, and ac- 
quired as much professional skill as was ordinarily acquired in 
an apprenticeship. He advocated a system of shop-work in 
the schools, and the production therefrom of goods of market- 
able value. Numerous other papers were read and discussed. 


Tutrp Day. 
A reception of ladies was held at the Academy of Natural 
Science. The inroads made upon the ranks of the National 
Scientific Association by the excursionists precluded the trans- 


action of any business on Saturday. Ample arrangements 
were made for the enjoyment of the visitors at Long Brauch, 
Cape May, Atlantic City, and in the anthracite regions 

In the section on Physics, Prof. A. Graham Bell, the tel- 
ephone inventor, made a brief but interesting statement upon 
a possible method of electrical communication between ves- 
sels at sea, which was also available between lighthouses, 
within distances of one mile. The method, he said, was a 
very simple one. An earth connection with the sea was made 
at the bow of a ship, and a long rope or cable trailed out be- 
hind, to which was attached another metallic connection with 
the sea. If another ship in the same neighborhood was pro- 
vided with the same appliance, then, upon theoretical consider- 
ations, it wae evident that communication between them could 
be maintained. The speaker detailed experiments which he 
had performed on the river Thames, near Kew, which he said 
fully corroborated this assumption. 

Prof. Trowbridge, president of the section, called attention 
to what he regarded as a plausible and possibie, if not a practi- 
cal, method of sending signals across the Atlantic, without a 
cable, by the aid of earth plates fixed in Greenland and at the 
southern extremity of South America. 

Mr. W. H. Preece, electrician to the British Government, 
followed in a description of experiments made by himself be- 
tween the Isle of Wight and the mainiand, when telephonic 
communication was maintained across two arms of the sea, 
one being six, and the other one and a quarter miles in width. 
He contended that these experiments proved that it was possi. 
ble to maintain communication by means analagous to those 
described by Prof. Bell. 

In the section of Economic Science Henry Hennessy, of 
England, F.RS., and professor of Applied Mathematics ia the 
Royal College of Science, introduced the subject of technical 
education in the British Islands. He cubated the idea 
which, he said, had been championed by the Society of Arts 


in London, that technical education should be confined to 
Oxford and Cambridge, insisting that this was as fallacious as 
would be the assumption that Oxford and Cambridge were 
hetter places for the study of medicine than was the city of 
London, in which so many hospitals and facilities for practice 
existed, After referring to the growing popularity of his own 
view of the subject ss evinced in the recent establishment of 
technical schools, not at the universities, but at Nottingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, he maintained the necessity 
of extending the system to Ireland, and argued that the Irish 
people were entirely capable of pursuing the higher technical 
industries. He reviewed the history of the Irish people to 
show that the ignorance and wretchedness of their masses was 
the direct result of Eoglish miegovernment. and not of any 
natural incapscity for self-improvement. He asserted that 
they had been forbidden by law to cultivate the arts, and had 
been purposely maligned by English writers, but that, wher- 
ever industries hed been established among them, as in the 
linen trade at the North of Ireland, they had been eminently 
successfal. 

A paper was read in this section by his Excellency Don Art- 
uro de Marcoartu, on the commercial relations of the United 
Stated with Spain and her colonies. The paper contained the 
statement that at the present moment the American and Span- 
ish_Governments were negotiating in Madrid a treaty of com- 
merce between this country and Cuba and Porto Rico. Statis- 
ties were set forth in proof of the desirableness of a treaty that 
will open a market to 75,000,000 of inhabitants, establishing a 
new telegraph system, and furnish a regular line of steamers 
between the United States and the Iberian peninsula. 

Mr. Charles W. Smalley, of Washington, D. C., submitted a 
statement of the annual catch of salmon from 1875 to 1883, 
and the number of young hatched and deposited from 1873 to 
1882, in the Sacramento River, California, under a system of 
artificial propagation, The average annual increase due to 
artificial propagation was 4 391,882 pounds. The quantity is 
worth $313 706 before any labor is expended on it. The cost 
of hatching and planting 2.500.000 fry annually is $3,600. 
Hence the net profit due to fish culture is $310,106 annually. 


Officers, etc. 

The new officers of the Association were elected as follows: 
President—Prof. H. A. Newton, of Yale. Vice-Presidents — 
Section A, J. M. Van Vieck, of Middletown, Conn.; Section 
B, Prof. C. F Brackett, Princeton College; Section C, William 
R. Nichols, Boston; Section D, Prof. S Burkitt Webb, Cam- 
bridge; Section E, Prof. Edward Orton, Columbus, O ; Section 
F, Prof. B. G. Wilder, Cornell University; Section G, Prof. 
S. H. Gage, Cornell; Section H, Prof, William H. Doll, Wash- 
ington; Section [, Prof Edward Atkineon, Boston, Permanent 
Secretary—Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge (reélected) 
General Secretary —Charles Sedgwick Minot, Boston. Assist- 
ant General Secretary—C C. Abbott, Trenton. Secretaries of 
the Sections—A, E. W. Hvde, of Cincinnati; B, Prof. A. A. 
Michaelson of Cleveland, O.; (, Prof. F, P. Dimnington, Ual- 
versity of Virginia; D, C. J. H. Woodbury, Boston; E, Prof. 
H. Carvill Lewis, Philadelphia; F, M. C. Fernand, Maine; G, 
W. H. Walmsley. Philadelphia; H. Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith, 
New Jersey; I, J. W. Chickering, Washington. 

The standing committee announced that Bar Harbor, Mount 
Desert, Me., bad been selected as the place for holding the 
next annual meeting of the Association, “‘ with a certain 
amount of discretion left with the secretary,’’ as Prof. Cope 
said, ** because if he ascertained by communicating with the 
people of Bar Harbor that sufficient accommodatious cannot 
be secured there, the meeting will be held elsewhere. And 
this is why the standing committee recommend as an alternate 
place Ann Arbor, Mich.” 

The President’s Address. 


The foremost address of all, perhaps, was a scholarly paper 
read by Prof. C. A. Young, the retiring president. The fol- 
lowing report of Prest. Young’s address is taken from The 
Nation: 


Prof, Charles A. Young, the astronomer, who began bis career at Dart- 
month, and is now in the fa'! vigor of his powers at Princeton, and who is 
a special authority in all that relates to solar physics, took for his pres 
idential theme the “* Pending Problems of Astronomy.’”’ It was delivered 
to a large assembly in the Academy of Music on Friday evening, bat the 
extreme heat, and the necessity of having a large space in front of the 
speaker left free for a subsequent promenade, were serious interferences 
with the pleasure of theandienco, Bat every one knew that a master was 
speaking, even if it was difficult to followhim. As the audience dispersed, 
printed copies were at hand in the pages of Sctence. ‘The perusal of tris 
address will well repay everybody who takes an interest in the present 
state of human knowledge respecting the stellar universe. Young’s style 
is admirably clear; light and order seemed to have penetrated his brain 
threagh the studies in which he has been engaged. he strength of his 
address was in its survey of the present state of astronomy, and in its in- 
— of the lines in which more profound and extended researches are 

esirable. 

Beginning with the earth, Prof. Young called attention to the imperfect 
knowledge (for astronomical needs) which we have of its dimensions, and 
he intimated that ‘* nothing short of a complete geodetic triangalation of 
of the whole earth’ would be quite satisfactory, Therecent questionings of 
the aniformity of the earth’s rotation,and the necessity of fiaiing for scien- 
tific purposes ‘‘ a new unit of time” were next referred to, and this was fol- 
lowed by an account of the observations which are to be made, at the in- 
stance of the International Geodetic Association, with respect to the con- 
stancy of the position of the earth’s axis. Proceeding from the earth, the 
lecturer approached the moon, in order to point out the pending math 
ematical and physical problems in re-pect to our satellite. Incidentally 
to this elaborate part of his address, Professor Young (with a very gentile 
allasion to “those mathematicians who delight themselves in transcend- 
éntal and n dimensional space, and revel in the theory of numbers ’’; 
avowed his greater interest in ‘‘the theory of functions and differential 
equations,” from which he naturally expects more aid to astronowy, 

ft would quite sarpass the limits of this letter to follow the astronomer 
aa he called the roil of planets, and potated out the limitations of buman 
knowledge with respect to each member of the solar system. With re 
gard to the san, he says that he is lees confident than he was three years 
ago of the correctness of the value 8’ 80 for the solar parallax; he is satis. 
fied with the generally received theory of the sun's constitution; he is 
skeptical whether the terrestrial inflaence of the suu’s epots amounts to 
anythiog except in the direction of magnetism; he is guarded in his ref 
erence to Lockyer's famous hypothesis; and, as to the coutroveray re- 
#pecting the nature of the sun’s corona, he gives a very fair statement of 
the opposing views, without committing himself to either ofthem. After 
an account of the prevent theory of comets, the discourse concluded with 
a defence of the science of astronomy, not because of its “ uses,’’ but be- 
cause “in the study of the heavens the human intellect fiads most invigor- 
ating exercise and most nourishing and growth - making aliment.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Choice Literature; A Monthly. Vol. I1V., No. 22, for September; 
price, $1.00 a year. Published by John B, Aiden, 393 Pearl street, New 
York City. The following is the contents of the present number: * Mo- 
hammedan Mabdis,” by Prof. Robertson Smith, LL.D.; “The Steppes of 
Tartary,” by Henry Lanedell, D.D.; “ Rough Notes of a Naturalist's Visit 
to Egypt’’ (VL), by Principal Dawron; ‘* Goethe,” by Prof. J. R. . 
“Tha Meies Exhibition ia Paris.” London 
terbood:,” by Maria Trench; Uptrodden Italy, — The Forest,” by 
Prof, J. P. Mabaffy; “ Wreu’s Work and Its Lessons,” by James Cubitt; 
* Thackeray and the Theater,” by Dutton Cook; “ A Limit to Evolution,” 
st Mivart; $s Kastern Paradise,” by M. ©.” * A Peep at 

ymra,” by bronwen; The Prayer of Socrates,”’ by John Stuart 
“A Bong ia Three Parts,” by Jean lugelow. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARIZONA. —Tucson has just completed and finished a $50,000 
school-bouse. The community is largely Spanish and Cath- 
olic, and a public school of so large cost is more of & surprise, 
Supt. G. C. Hall bas rendered valuable services in that city, 
but leaves to pioneer in other fields, after securing a graded 
school and a fine scbhool-building. We regret that he could 
not remain io complete the good work so nobly begun and car- 
ried on in this new city of the southwest, 


ILLINOIS —The Summer Inst. conducted by Col. F. W. 
Parker and bis assistants at Normal Park was large and suc- 
cessful. There were 250 students in attendance, representing 
26 States. The fall term fiads 220 in Col. Parker’s Practice 


Class. 


State Editor, Onton ScoTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.—Most of the schools of lowa have begun. Generally 
they begin on the first Monday in September.—— John A Greer, 
an Lowa ecliege grsduate of 1883, who superintended the tel- 
ephone business of Cedar Rapids last year, is the new principal of Gram- 
mar Schoo! No. 2 it” Daveoport.—— Miss 8. R. Davis, firat avsistant in 
Davenport High School, has resigned to accept a similar position at a 
better salary ta the Omaha High School ——Prin, F. EB. Stratton, of the 
Davenport High School, spent bis vacation in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and France ——lbe Keokuk Co, Normal Last, earolled 222 teachers. In 
Mabaska Co. there were £05 ——Born, recently, at Clear Lake, to Prof. 
M. M. Gilehrist and wife, little girl-baby.——Prin, J. P. Di dds, of the 
Farmington echools, bas taken to himself a wife, the daughter of Judge 
8. Sampson, of Sigouroey.——Mr. Jobu McMarray, for prin- 
cipal of Beacou schools, will this year attend the State Normal School at 
Cedar Falls ——Miss Ida Street is reémployed in the Omaha High School, 
—Prof KE. B. Warman, of Detroit, has been engaged by (skaioosa Coll, 
as special! iastractor iu elocation, aad will, during the month of February, 
be thus employed. Arrangements are being made to secure for the 
pupils of Oskaloosa High School the benefit of his instraction.— Prof, 
Haworth spent a mouth prior to the opening of Penn Coll. in study at 
Madison, Wis —— Miss Lydia A. Staaley, a teacher ia Oskaloosa schvols, 
spent the summer iu Phiudelpuia and at the seashore. 


INDIANA.—The days of the Sammer Normal are about num- 
bered. This is one of the institutions’? in Iodiana’s school 
system, and generally a source of profit to the county superin- 
tendent; more generally, in fact, to him than to the teachers, as many of 
the Jatter invest their time and money more for the purpose of gaining or 
retaining the good willof the former than for the sake of the increased 
knowledge they acquire. ——J. W. mhackelford, a recent graduate of As- 
bury, takes charge of the North Manchester schools for the coming year. 
He will thorough'y revise their course of stady ——J. M. Strasburg, of 
Greentield, bas been elected to a position ia the Chicago High School; 
salary, $2,150 ——William Irelan, an old and tried teacher of Northern 
Indiana, has been nowioated for treasurer of the county in which he liver, 
He deserv+s election, —— Misa Ella Muvson bas been chosen superintende: t 
of the Mitchell schools. slowly but surely woman is takiog equal rank 
with man in educational work.——Prof. W. W. Parsons, of the State Nor- 
mal, was offered $2,009 if he would accept the principalsbip of the In- 
dianapoils Training School. The trustees of the Normal Schvol promptly 
advanced his salary to that figure and retained him,——Timothy Wilson, 
ex County Supt, of Henry, will take charge of the Normal School at 
Maryville, Teun., this fall. He will carry with him to his new home the 
best wishes of a large circle of friends. 


LouIsIANA.—Rev. W. S. Alexander, of New Orleans, for 
n‘ne years the ¢flicient president of Straight Univ., has, con- 
trary to the wishes of the American Missionary Assoc., by 
which the college was aided, resigned his position Prest. 
Alexander has had unusual success in his work at New Or- 
leans. The college now numbers 600 students, including the 
academic, law, and theological departments,—doub!'e the num 
ber it had at the beginning of his administration. He has raised 
for the endowment of the institution over $40,000. The pres- 
ent address of Prest. Alexander is 49 East Newton street, Boston. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 


MINNESOTA.—The High School Board will soon issue a 
manual containing the papers presented at the late convention 
in St. Panl for the use of the high schools of the State. 
Prest. Northrop and several of the professors of the State Univ. were in 
attendance at the convention. Prof, Phelps of Winona presented a valu- 
able paper on *‘ Supervision of Graded Schools” at the St. Paul conven- 
tion —— Miss Cora Blodgett. of St, Paul, will fill the position as assistant 
teacher in the Stillwater High School the coming school year.—state 
Supt. Kieble ia very busy looking after the institute work of the State, 
aud wrousing a livelier interest in public education among the ple by 
weans of lectures, The schools of Minneapolis, 8t. Paul, and thea Wio 
are over crowded; more room is needed.——The 8t. Paul School Board 
has @ contract for certain school books, which will be sold to puplis at 
prices 25 per cent. less than the usual retail prices. These books are 
McGuffy’s Readers, Fish's Arithmetic, and the Kelectic Geographyu.— 
Prof. Ailen, late president of the St Cioud Normal School, resigned that 
position solely on accouat of his wife’s health. He is now connected with 
the New York School Journat and the Teacher's Inatitute as ove of the 
eee, In the resignation of Dr. Allea the State has sustained a great 
08s. 


Ounto.—In our issues of Aug. 28 and Sept. 4 we inadvertantly 
placed W. D. Gibson at Coshocton instead of Dayton, O. As 
Mr. Gibson left Coshocton a year ago, and has been doing good 
work in the Dayton High School meantime, we have not the 
slightest wish to return him to his old place.—[Ep. 


SoutH Charleston News and Courier. in a 
notice of the State Teachers’ Lust. recently held at Spartanburg, 
5S. C., says: ‘‘ Among the educators from abroad who visited 
the Normal Inst were Prof. T. J. Mitchell, Supt. of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
graded schools, and Prof. Lynes, of Shorter Coll., Rome, Ga. Both of 
these gentlemen kindly conseated to deliver a lecture each, before the 
teachers, and thus contributed largely to the interest of the Inst. Prof. 
Mitchell gave a talk on the methods of keeping children interested and 
employed in the school-room. The suggestions were so practical and so 
easily followed that we take the liberty of repeating them for the benefit 
of our readers. ‘hey were grouped under the following heads: 1. Sivg- 
ing; 2. simple drawing; 3. copying prose and poetical extracts; 4. ans | 
ing geographical outiines in sand or putty; 5. marching; 6. Caliathenics; 
7. framing seotences on a given topic; 8. making outlines and analysis; 9. 
preparing questions on a given lesson, Besides these were several others, 
each of which was pleasantly illustrated. Altogether this was one of the 
most interesting aud practical taiks we ever heard.” 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 


Texas.—Oar normal institutes have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. They were held for four weeks,—31 for white teach- 
ers and 9 for colored teachers. Reports have been received 
from all these institutes, There were 1,270 whites in attendance on the 
Various schools, Of these, 232 took first grade certificates, 101 second 

rade, and 22 third grade. The total attendance on colored schovls was 
18. Of these, 26 took first grade certificates, 73 second grade, and 71 third 
grade, the white schouis, Dalias has the Jargest attendance, — 101 ; 
and of the colored, Marahali the highest, with 95 ——The new school law 
goes into operation with but little friction. The State appropriation is in- 
creased to $500 per capita. Mavy changes have been wade awong our 
leading teachers, und tiiere has been an increase of salaries all along the 
Saker bas been nominated, and will be bis own 
ceessor, mineutly practical, and reat 
larizing our pubiic school 


National Aid to Education.—The f lution was 
adopted at Madison: ollowing reso. 


Resoived, That the National Education Association a: nt a committee 

€f Sco mombere, WO shall present to the next of the 

our most urgent request to speedily pass bil giving 
awple national aid to popular education, 4 4 


The president has appointed the following persons as mem- 
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ION. 


bers of this committee: William T. Harris, Massachusetts; 
Frances E. Willard, I'linois; William Preston Johnson, Lonis- 
jana; J. 8S. Cowdon, Fiorida; Jerome Allen, New York. 


Teachers’ Salaries.—The following committee was appointed 
by the president of the National Educational Association at 
Madison to consider and report on the subject of teachers’ sal- 
aries: Mrs. F. W. Parker, Illinois, chairman; H. Randall Waite, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Thomas, Lowa; Zslmon Richards, Wash- 
ington; Mary E. Couse, Minnesota; W. D. Parker, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. L. P. Hopkins, Massachusetts. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Lincoln Co. Educational Assoc. met in Wiscasset 
Sept. 12. The opening address was delivered by Hon. N. A. 
Luce, of Augusta. A paper upon ‘Creating an Interest’? was 
read by Samuel Holmes; a paper on “Inspection and Exami- 
nation of Schools”’ was read by Mr. Meservey of Bristol, which 
was discussed by Mr. Luce; a paper, ‘‘ Mental Science, the 
Basis of the Art of Teaching.’”’ was read by Miss Annie Ervine, 
of Bristol, and discussed by Rev. H. R. Pyne and Charles Per- 
cival of Wiscasset and W. 8S. Browne of Waldoboro’. In the 
evening there was an address by Hon. N. A. Luce of Augusta. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Frank R. Hathaway, Amherst ’79, for three years principal 
of the Wrentham (Mass.) High School, has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the high school in Salmon Falls, 

— A.D. Smith, A.M, who has, the past year, successfully 
tanght the Peterboro’ High School, has re-opened bis school, 
and is giving much satisfaction, especially in the line of Eagiich 
litererature, in which he took a priza in college. 


VERMONT. 


— The Univ. of Vermont was never more prosperous than 
at the present time. The fall term opened with the largest 
Freshman class that ever entered the institution, — nearly 
fifty being in attendance from various parts of the United 
States. During the past year dormitories for the accom- 
modation of 22 students have been fitted up in the upper 
portion of the main college building throug’ the liberality of 
Mr. John P. Howard. The numerous munificent gifts and 
liberal endowments which the university has received during 
the past few years Dave placed it on a sound financial founda- 
tion. The cullege buildings are now commodions and con- 
venient, having been thoroughly remodeled within the past two 

ears. ‘he new library building, which Hon. Frederick Bil- 
ings of Woodstock is erecting for the university at a cost of 
$100,000, is being rapidly pushed forward by the contractors. 
The walls are already finished and the roof is nearly com. 
pleted. The edifice promises to be one of the handsomest 
among the public buildings of the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Miss Emma M. Waldock, a teacher in the Lowell 
School, who has been absent in the West six months on 
account of poor health, on her return trip from Minneapolis, 
Minn., was found dead in her berth, on the sleeper, at Port 
Huron, Mich.. Thursday, Sept. 11. Miss W. was a very suc- 
cessful teacher, and has taught under Head-master Jones for 
twelve years, without cessation in her labors. Her genial 
manners, simplicity, frankness, and candor endeared her to all 
the teachers and pupils of the Lowell School. Her death was 
probably from disease of the heart. 

The annual clam-bake of the Boston teachers will be held at 
Nantasket on Saturday, Sept. 20. The steamer leaves Rowe’s 
Wharf at 12.36 p.m. Round-trip tickets, including dinner, 
($1.00), may be obtained at the ticket office, at the wharf. A 


| Schools, at their dinner at Young’s Hotel, last Tuesday even- 
ing, on moticn of Col. Homer B. Sprague, and after remarks! 
by him and by Mr. J. O. Norris, Mr. Larkin Dunton, and Mr. 
J. F. Blackington, extended a cordial and unanimous invita: | 
tion to Mr, James W, Webster, ex-principal of the Hancock | 
School, to continue his membership in that Assoc. This action | 
is honorable to the Assce and to Mr. Webster. It shows that 
he is held in high esteem by those who know him best. But 
what sre we to think of the action of the School Committee in 
dropping such a teacher, after twenty years of faithful service, 
without a hearing ? May not the question arise in more than 
one mind, *‘And who is to be the next victim of the intrigues 
teachers or the caprice’ of school committee- 

n 

—“"Monson Acai. has opened another year with ninety-five 
students, a large increase over former years. The schoo! has 
been steadily improving in character ard growing in numbers 
under the management of PrincipalCammings, The classical 
dept. is intended to be second to none, and has already been 
highly commended by those who have seen Mr. C.’s methods 
and heard his classes, Mr. G.S. Fellows and Miss M. L. Judd 
are the new assistants. 

~ The changes in the faculty of Phillips Andover Acad. for 
the year are as follows: After a year of study and travel in 
Germany and Greece, E. G. Coy resumes the department of 
Greek, which he has held since 1873; Heinrich C. Bierwirth, a 
native of Hanover, a graduate of the Acad. and of Harvard, 
teaches modern languages, succeeding S. W. Cieary, who ‘has 
just gone to Europe for two or three years of study; and M. C. 
Gile, who taught the Greek last year, remains as teacher of 
English. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. Roy F. Colwell, A.M., a graduate of Brown Univ., has 
taken the grammar school in Siatersville. Mr, Colwell bas 
taught in several of our high and grammar schools, and we 
wish him abundant success in his new field. 

— Mr. Walter L. Howard is principal of the Georgiaville 
grammar school. 

— Mr. W. B. Tanner is an assistant in the Pawtucket High 
School. The salaries of Messrs. Henry W. Harrub and 8. A. 
Johnson have been raised. Miss Julia M. Darrow is an ds- 
sistant in the high school. Mrs, M. J. Meader has been trans- 
ferred to Brook street. 

— Miss R.E Moon teaches in Norwood. 

— Miss E. J. Dawley bas resumed her labors in the school 
at Coventry Center. 

— There are 77 pupils in the Warren High School,—the 
largest number for many years. 

— Supt. Tarbell is making many friends among the Provi- 
dence teachers, It required an able man to succeed Dr. Leach, 
and it is believed that Mr. ‘Tarbell is the man. 

— Senator Anthony made the following provisions in his 
will for the cause of education in this State: For prize medals 
in the public schools of Providence $3 000 ; to the Coventry 
Company, for school medals, $500; to Brown Univ., the Caleb 
F. Harris Collection of American Poetry, aiso the sum of 
$12,500. 

— Hon. Thos, B. Stockwell will hold a teachers’ institute, 
for Newport Co., at Newport, some time in November, 

— The English and Classical School, 49 Snow sireet, Provi- 
dence, has opened with a large numberof pupils, This school 
is in excellent condition, and capable of doing the best of 
work. Its graduates are remarkably well fiit-d for college, and 
are taking front rank in the technjcal schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Sec. Hine desires to have the school returns required by 
law compiled and printed in time for the beginning of the 
session of the Legislature. To accomplish this, the town 
reports must all be sent before Oct. 15. 

— The Welch Training School, at New Haven, is now ip 


large attendance is anticipated. 
The Association of Boston Masters of High and Grammar 


authorized the opening of a kindergarten in connection with 
the school, and one of the most accomplished teachers in 
the country has been secured to take charge of it. 

— Prof. Frost, the veteran teacher, and author of Geography 
Outside of Text-books, transfers his institute from New Mari- 
boro (Mass.) to Cornwall, where he opens under most favor- 
able auspices. 

— Mr. Croxford is to take charge of the academy at Goshen 
for the coming year. 

— Miss Martha Hillard, of Plymouth, a graduate of Vassar, 

class of '78, has just gone to Rockford, Ill., to assume charge 
of a young ladies’ seminary. 
— The building for the new ‘' Robbins School” of Norfolk 
is just completed, and, with its surroundings, is a real thing of 
beauty. Miss Skilton, a recent graduate of Smith Coll., is to 
be associated with Mr. Beach in the charge of tbe school. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Mundella has just opened a new higher grade Board 
school for the Mauchester School Board. The site and build- 
ing cost $150,000. The northern boards are far ahead of the 
rest. 

Mr. Thomas Murby, who recently removed from Bouverie 
street to his new publishing premises in Ludgate Circus, was 
formerly a certificated echoolmaster at Camberwell, and his 
great musical abilities procured for him the professorship of 
music in the Borough road Training College. He has pub- 
lished several works on his favorite study, and several of his 
compositions are widely known in this country. His manuals 
on Scripture have a large circulation, and many of his school- 
books are highly valued. 

There has been some improvement of late years in the po- 
sition of English governesses, but it has been very slight, and 
not at all equal to that made by her sisters of the public schools. 
The best families pay their governesses pretty fair salaries, and 
their social position is better than it was; but the whole object 
of many people appears to be, in plain, matter-of-fact terms, 
to procure as much learning as possible for their home-taught 
children, at the very lowest price, and the competition thus 
created necessarily corresponds with those cruelties of modern 
political economy,—the cheap clothing that wrings the very 
life from the unfortunate men and women who make it, cheap 
tuition at boarding-schools, and cheap governesses at home. 
Timidity, poverty, and dire necessity lend their sid to the 
cruel work, and so the cheap governess still struggles on in 
the middle-class Eoglish home. 

The masters aud mistresses of English elementary schools 
will feel very much obliged to Messrs. W. Blackwood & Sons 
for issuing, at a low price, Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales, 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, and some of Miss Mitford’s sketches 
of village life. The introductions and epilogues, which were 
fall of allusions to American scenery and customs, have heen 
omitted from Hawthorne’s delightful renderings of the marvel- 
ous stories of old Greek life, and the book in its present form 
will be capital reading for English boys. Miss Mitford’s Our 
Village coutains some of the best reading iu the Kuglish laa- 
guage, her style being as free and as graceful as the grey- 
hound Mayflower with which she makes us 80 well ac- 
quainted, it is no wonder that Lord Macaulay,—himself a 
great master of English,—used to highly praise Mary Russell 
Mitford’s books. Mr. Mundella’s code suggests the publication 
of such books for school use, and the publishers of these three 
have conferred a great boon on English teachers, 


— I look down over the farms; 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 


complete working order. All the rooms are full, and applica: 
tions for admission are still presented. The school board have 


For | know it is all for me.—The Windmill, 
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And Polytechnic Institute. 


ALLEN ACADEMY 


A Day School for both 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Educational Catalogue, 


DESORIPTIVE OF STANDARD WORKS IN 


SCIENCE, HISTORY, MATHEMATICS, 
FRENCH, CERMAN, &c., 


Sent free on application, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York Cry. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


The oldest of the Boston private schools will begin 
its next year as follows:— MNigh and Grammar 
School departments, Sept. 17; Primary, Sept. 23; 
Kindergarten, Oct. 6. 

As pupils of both sexes and all ages are admitted, 
all the children of a family are ofien found in 
the different departments, 


The school-building was erected solely for its present | » 


use, with the advice and approval of medical experts as 
to its arrangements for health, Being on the sunny 
side of Boylston Street, near Dartmouth, with Copley 
Square in front, it is unsurpassed for cheerfalness and 
for the elegance of its surrounding‘. 


While the school retains the distinctive features of 
care and instraction which have given it so strong a 
hold on the public for the last half-century, many of 
which are original with Chauacy Hail, it is continually 
making improvements. 


Besides its regular courses which prepare for busi- 
ness, for the Institute of Technology, and for college, 
it has for several years been meeting the demand of 
the times for epiienal courses of study. This is 
done without any lowering of its high standard of 
scholarship, 


Mr. M,. G. Daniell, the Junior Principal, long 
kuown in connection with the Roxbary Latin School, 
Will have special oversight of scholars intended for C. 1- 
lege and for the Lostitute of Technology. 4970 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
ORATORY. L 


iterature and Languages. 


OM _E. Elecant accommodations for §00 lady stucents 
ALL TERM begins Sept, lith, Beautifully Ld 
ndar free. Address EK. Director. 
MLIN SQUAKE, TON, 


MASS 
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sexes, Charmingly located near Lake Michigan, in 


SHOULD HXAMINE 


Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be the best part of Chicago. A few boys received into the 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 60 cts. Sample family of the President, and enjoy all the advantages of 


a refined, Christian home 
copy Objects: Popular educution, * year opens sept. 15th, 
elp, home culture. 


Brilliant list of contributors. wal IRA W. ALLEN, A.M., LL.D., Prest. 
N. HATLMAN edits Kindergarten Dept. Sones, et 484¢ 1832 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


dents, read it and Guow. 484 
| BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Full course, two years ; shorter course, one year. The | ¥: M.-C. A. Saticms Ces, Roylston and Berkeley Sts., 
Delsarte System of Gesture, and a complete cours: of | FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
vocal training. Term begins Oct.9. Apply atl Somer. Nine Rooms and Teachers, Gymnasium, Library, and 
set St., Boston, Oct, 1st to 9th, from 10 to 12 | Keadlog Koom. 

Fits for College, Institute of Technology, and Busl- 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, om epplication, 
Instruction at home in all subjects ee WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS'L SCHOOL. 


correspondence, Thorough teaching by direct com- 
snaiontion with eminent specialists, for shorter or! The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
Apply to the Sec- for Hoys and Girls will begin Sept -17, 1884. For cata 
| logue address NaTu’L T, ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


longer periods, and in anv locality. 
retary. LUCIEN A, WAIT, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


EVERY TEACHER or Student of Languages should apply for ** The 
Natural Method”? for October, No. 1, Volume II. Contents : Great Changes; 
Jean Paul; George Saud; Notes for Teachers of Languages; List of German 
and French Books; Review of Recent Publications; etc. Address “ STERN’S 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. Y. CITY,” 27 East 44th St., New York. 
Send one cent for postage. 

EVERY TEACHER OF LANGUAGES should apply for ** On 
the Reading of German Comedies,” (iree). Address HENRY HOLT 
& CO., Publishers, New York. 486 


In every Town. County, and State, to canvass for our Pub- 
licatious; namely; 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Montbly) ; 


A “ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) ; 
EDUCATION: An International Magazine (Bi-monthly) 


A GE NTS The opening of the school year is the best time to secure subscribers. Very 
’ inducements offered. For full particulars address 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, 16 Mawley St., Boston. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GEBMNAN LANGUAGE. By H. C. G. 
BRANDT, Professor of German in Hamilton Col- 


lege. $1.50. 
I. 


A READER OF GEBMAN LITERA- 
TUBE, Edited, with notes, by W. H. Rosen- 
STENGEL, Professor of German in the University 


of Wisconsin. $!.50 


TABLEAUX dela BEKEVOLUTION FRAN- 
CAUSE. Edited for the Use of Students in 
French, with explanatory and critical notes by 
Professors T. F. CRANE and 8. J. Bron, with in- 
troduction by President A. D. Warrs. $1.59. 

Iv. 

POLITICS. An Introduction to the Study of Com- 
parative Constitutional Law. By Wm. W. CRANE 
and BERNARD Mosks, 8vo, cloth. $1.50. 


v. 

OUTLINES OF BOMAN LAW. Comprising 
its Historic Growth and General Principles. By 
Wm. C. Morey, Ph.D, Professor of History and 
Political Science in the Univ. of Rochester. $1.50. 

vI. 

SCIENCE LADDERS. Edited by N. D’An. 
VERS, aathor of * History of Art.” A series of 
readers planned to teach the great laws of nature 
in language simple enough to be intelligible to 
every child who can read. The volumes, while 
purely elementery, aim at awakening the powers of 
observation and reasoning. 

I. Forms of Land and Water; Il. A Story of Early 
Exploration; Ill. Vegetable Life; iV. Flowerless 
Plants; V. Lowest Forms of Water Animais; VI. 
Lowly Metal and Armor Wearers. 

The set, complete in six volnmes, square 16mo, illus- 
trated, boards, each, 50 cts ; or the six volumes bound 
in one, cloth extra, $1.50. 

*,* Putnam's Educational Catalogue sent on applica- 
tion, Copies of Text-Books sent for examination un re- 
ceipt of half the price. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Awthor. Publisher. 

The Man vs. The State. H Spencer D Oa, 30 

matic Mineral Record. Shepard As nes&Co, “ 75 
Principles of Pers ve, 23 Plates. ° » Trowbridge Cassell & Co, “ 2 50 
Some Modern Artists. e Meynell “ “ 5 00 
Photography for Amateurs. epwo 
The Coveolations of Science. ° . . Straub Colegrove Rook Co, Chicago 2 00 
Games of Patience. Dick & Fitegerald, N Y 75; 1 00 
Abraham Lincoln. Story of Great Life. e Stoddard Fords, H., & sone, NY 2 75 
The Man Wonderful. An Allegory. . ° Allens Fowler & Wells Co, N ¥ 1 50 
Poverty in Land . Argyll & George Fank & Wagnalls, N Y 15 
Home in Poetry. ° Holloway “ 1 00 
Words: Their Use and Abuse. Mathews 8 CG & Co, Chicago 2 00 
The [ce Queen, Illus. ° Ingersoll r & Bros, N ¥ 1 00 
Miss Tommy. A Medieval Romance. Malock 90 
The Voyage of the ivian.” Knox “ “ 2 50 
English and Scottish Ballads, Part II. ° Child Houghton, Mit. & Co., Bost 5 00 
Life of James G. Riaine. ° Ramadell 8 2 50 
Life of Jesus for Young People. . rown oitariao 
Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculptare. Eaton James R Oagood & Co, Bost 2 00 
The State of Education. . Ciark Macniillan & Co, N ¥ 


The Normal Masic Course. Third Reader Supplement. Tatts & Holt D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 
Inductive Parts I and II. Sadler WH Sadler, Baltimore 85; 
Poems, with Portrait. . ere _ : Emerson Houghton, Mif. & Co, boston 2 00 
Homer's Odyssey. 12 Books. . “ 6s 
J Madison. American Statesmen Series. . Ga “ “6 oo « 125 
1000 ‘Blandere in English. lard Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Nataral History Plays. Hopkins “ “ “ 50 
English Dictionary. (H.F.8.L). 3 Parts. ° Stormouth Harper & Bros, N Y 20 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wirs the rapid introduction of Froebel's- 
philosophy of teaching there isa general in- 
quiry for some clear and comprehensive treat- 
ise on the subject. As yet we know of but one 
such in the English language; viz., The Paradise 
of Childhood, by Edward Triebe. There are 
other works covering portions of the system more 
fully than this, but for the smal! price at which 
this is sold any teacher may gain a fair under- 
standing of the principles and methods of the 
kindergarten systems. There are eighty-four 
double-column, quarto pages of text, and sev- 
enty-six pages of lithographic plates, covering 
all the gifts and occupations as originally rec- 
ommended by Froebel. 

The publishers of this book are also large 
manufacturers of all the material used in the 
kindergarten, and are now extending their line 
to primary and intermediate aids and apps- 
ratus. While our high schools and colleges 
have been well supplied with expensive and 
elegant pieces of apparatus, progressive teach- 
ersin the primary and grammar grades have 
been obliged to depend on their own ingenuity 
for the simple apparatns necessary to illustrate 
the elementary principles of mensuration, me- 
chanics, and natural philosophy, or to content 
themselves with the simple text-book state- 
ments without further illustrations. 

The advertisement of the Milton Bradley 


Co. will be found in another column, and we 
can heartily recommend them and all they 
make to the careful consideration of our readers. 


WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ment of A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, 
New York, on the last psge of Taz JouRNAL. 


Armstrong's Primer of United States His- 
tory is one of the best books for school and 
family use in print. This work presents, in a 
brief and simple form, the chief events of our 
country’s history,—their causes and results. 
It will be found a valuable guide to a more 
comprehensive and detailed study of the sub- 
ject. Itis an excellent idea to furnish care- 
fully prepared maps in a work of this kind, 
showing the growth of the country, and the 
scenes of her wars. A knowledge of the loca! 
geography is invaluable in the study of history. 

White's Student’s Mythology is a practical 
work, prepared by an experienced teacher, and 
designed for pupils who have not yet entered, 
or who, like the greater number of those attend- 
ing our schools and academies, are not likely 
to enter upon a regular classical course. 

Supplées Trench on Words is a book so well 
known and so widely used as to need no special 
commendation. The new edition has a com- 
plete and exhaustive analysis of the text. A 
set of questions has been prepared, designed 
not only to call forth the facts stated by the 
author, but also to follow up lines of thought 
suggested by him. At the end of each lecture 
a list of words has been sdded, illustrating ite 
various topics, and intended to encourage orig- 
inal research on the part of the pupil. The 
new arrangement of the text, analysis, and ques- 
tions, cannot fail to be of great assistance both 
to the teacher and pupil. As these helps have 
already been of great service to the editor in 
the work of teaching, it is hoped that they may 


also assist others, now that associ 
with the lectures” 


Teachers and students 
should have these 


— The c*ttle industry in this country repre- 
sents over 43,000,000 head of cattle, worth 
$1,500,000. 

— Does your heart ever seem to stop, and 
you feel a death-like sensation ? do you have 
sharp pains in region of your heart ? you bave 
Heart Disease. Try Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator. $1.00 per bottle. 

— In round numbers the real property in 
Richmond, Va., is valued at $30,000,000; per- 
sonal, at $10,000,000 


— A gentleman from Orwell, Penn., called 
my attention to Ely’s Cream Balm as a remedy 
for catarrh, hay fever, etc. He was so earnest 
in asserting it to bea positive cure (himself 
having been cured by it), that I purchased a 
stock. The Balm has already effected cures. 
—P, F. Hyatt, M.D., Bordentown, N. J 


— Visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on the 30th nit.: Wheat, 
17,773 559 bushels; corn, 4,127 227 bushels ; 
oats, 1,704 114 bushels ; rye, 710,089 bushels ; 
varley, 197,218 bushels. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State NogMAL SCHOOL, 
SaLem, Mass., March 11, 1884 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq , Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal Schoo! with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
ased. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar. 

— Philadelphia has 74 silk manufacturing 
establishments or mills, employing 6,086 peo- 
ple. The value of silk goods produced in 1882 
was $6,694,600. 

The Voice of the People. No family 
Dyes were ever so popular as the Diamond 
Dyes. They never fail. The Black is far su- 
perior to logwood. The other colors are bri!- 
iiant. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


— The total income of the Salvation Army 
for 1883 is reported at $1,500,000. 


— To successfully use five ‘thats’ in suc- 
cession is a puzzle. So is the fact that a gross 
of Esterbrook’s Easy Writer Pens can be sold 
for the low price of one dollar. : 


— Richmond, Va., paid in taxes on tobacco 
manufactured in 1883, the sum of $1,391,937. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs, Winslow's. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cuttingteeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays al! pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrbcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


— Minneapolis ‘reports her shipments of 
flour for the past twelve months at 4 814,424 
barrels, an increase of 20 per cent. 


Time is Money. 

Time and money will be saved by keeping 
Kidney-Wort inthe bouse. Itis an invaiuable 
remedy for all disorders of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels, and for all diseases arising from 
obstructions of these organs. It has cured 
many obstinate cases after hundreds of dollars 
had been paid to physicians without obtaining 


relief. It cures Constipation, Piles, Bilious- 
kindred disorders, 


ness, and all Keep it by 
you, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


I. Counters. 
II. Materials for Keeping Store. 


III. A Pamphlet containing Explanations and 
Descriptions of Arithmetical Diversions. 


All in a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Buter- 


of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


of give the lines 
ear Reries 0 3, whic 
word, in English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years, 


Classics. Specimen & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnot Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiological “Charts of Life.” 
Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY AVOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLABK, NX. £. 4gt., 32 Franktin St., Boston. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers, 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
Just Published — September, 1884, 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and 


For HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGES, and GENERAL READERS. 


12mo ; 420 pages. 
By JEROME WALKER, M.D. 


Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene in the Central School, peng te and on Diseases of Children 
in the Long Island College Hospital; Senior Physician to the Seaside Home for Children, Coney Island, ete. 


The advances made in physiological and hygienic knowledge during the last 
dozen years, the important additions to facts known, as well as the explosion of 
many notions supposed to be facts have rendered it necessary that a work embody 
ing these changes should be written This book was prepared with these con- 
siderations in view, and is believed to be a fair exponent of the present condition 
of the science. 

The size of type and the color of paper have been adopted in accordance 
with the advice of Dr. C. R. Agnew, the well known oculist. Other eminent special- 
ists have carefully reviewed the manuscript and proof of the chapters on the Ner- 
vous System, Sight, Hearing, the Voice, and Emergencies, so that it may justly be 
claimed that there is heres better presentation of these important subjects than can 
be found in any other school physiology. 

Copious selections from noted authors illustrative of various interesting sub. 
jects have been inserted in the appendix. These and the numerous foot notes add 
very materially 'o the attractiveness and value of the work. 

The subject of Alcohol and Narcotics is treated with sufficient fullness and in 
conformity with the views of the leading physicians and physiologists of the pres- 
ent time. 

Whole-ale price, $1.20; Introduction price, $1.00; Priceby mall for examination, 60 cts.; Price for 
introdaction in exchange for a second-hand book. 60 cts. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, N. £. Agent, 27 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 486 


Experimental Science Advancing 
HARRIS & ROGERS, | 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT - BUOKS, | 


13 Tremont Place, Boston. Mass., 


Have just issued « book for every pupil beginning 
Analytical Chemistry : 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR BEGINNERS. By Prof. J. | 
T. STODDARD, of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Price, 75 cents, Aliso, 

Lecture Notes on General Chemistry, by the same 
Author, at same price. The best basix of Notes for an 
experimental course of lectures ever published. 

FORMULATED CHEMICAL LABELS ; alphabetic- 


A New Book for Singing Classes, In- 
stitutes and Conventions. 
By Gero. F, Roor & C. C. Case. 


The finest Elementary Lessons, both in qealiy and 


ally arranged, gummed, and perforated i book- te = oe that have ever appeared in any 
he Best of simple P. 
book: In inboratory.| of imply Part Song, Tuned An 


Price, 75 cents. 
Ready in September : 
EXPERIMENTAL BLANKS FOR A COURSE IN GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY. By N. 8. FRENOH. Arranged for sys- 
tematic record of experiments performed by the 
teacher. Inexpensive and long needed. , 


yy” Please send for further information. 483 4 


crowned by the brilliant ** Italia.’’ 


Waste for and Concert Work, from 

fold Ye Portals. 
Take the book all in all andit is one that will make 

pm Ce a pleasure and delight to Teachers and 


Price. 60cts, each b \ ia 00 
ad 4, mail, postpaid: 


‘ papils en- ISHED BY 
leaves on account of 1 hesith, rare oppona.| SOHN CHURCH & CO., 


nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ (o-operative CINCINN ATI, OHIO. 


Association, 38 8t., Chicago, Lil. 474 tf 
€® Send for circulars of Educational for this Volume of Taz JOURNAL, 
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VITAL QUESTIONS !!!! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of 
the nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always ? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

‘*Some form of Hops!!!” 

CHAPTER I. 

Ask avy or all of the most eminent physi- 
cians: 
‘* What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs: such as Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, retention, or inability to retain urine, 
and all the diseases and ailments peculiar to 
Women,” — 

“* And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically, “Buchu!!!” 

Ask the same physicians: 

‘* What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, constipation, 
indigestion, billousness, malaria, fever, ague, 
etc., and they will tell you: 

‘Mandrake! or Dandelion! 

Hence, when these remedies are combined with 
others equally valuable, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such ‘a wonder- 
ful and mysterious curative power is developed, which 
is so varied in itajoperations that no disease or ill health 
can possibly exist or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest invalid, 
or smallest child to use. 

CHAPTER II. 


Patients 
* Almost dead or nearly dying "’ 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 
plaints, severe coughs, called consumption, 
have been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy! !11! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases peculiar to 


women. 
People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
of rbeamation, inflammatory and chronic, or 
from scrofala,. 
“saltrheum, olsoning, dys on, 
and, in fact. almost all diseases frail’ 
Nature I« heir to 
Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of which can 
be found in every neighborhood in the known world. 


ga” None genuine without a bunch of green Hops on 
the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff with 
** Hop” or “ Hops”’ in their name, 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stop at HORTON’S, 140 West 23d St. 


Central, quiet. homelike, at less than A hotel prices. 
Car and stage lines at the door connect with every line 
in the city. Elevated R.R. station within 300 feet. 


FOR SALE, 
A lot of School Desks (double), black walnut, iron 
frames. Address, K. RALsTor, 


Norristown, Pa. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools. Academies, &o. 


SELECTED. 


A STORY OF CHARLESTOWN (MASS.) 
STATE PRISON, 


Ex-Warden Haynes is now an assistant at 
the reoccupied State Prison over Warren Bridge. 
To a party of gentlemen who were looking over 
the establishment, a few days ago, he pointed 
outa fine house not far from the walls, and 
told them the following incident: “ Right there 
in that house lives a man who must often look 
over this way with a queer feeling. Some 
years ago he was here under a three years’ sen- 
tence for stealing. His good béhavior made 
him a favorite, and I regarded him as among 
the most trustworthy of the inmates. One day 
I wanted something done outside the walls, 
and, as usual, selected three or four of the best 
men for the job. It is always regarded by the 
prisoners as a great compliment to be allowed 
this self-freedom, and they always glory in the 
confidence thus given. But this man asked to 


RED RASH, 
SCALP DISEASE, 
SKIN HUMORS. 


New Yorks, April 10, 1883, 
Mr. CRITTENTON: 496 Second Avenue. 
Sim: Some six or seven years ago I had erysipelas in 
my head and face, and as the result of the same my 
hair began to fall out, and my physician told me I must 
have it all cut off. I did so. Shortly after I found a 
tender place, with ‘red rash,"’ which spread largely 
over my head, and was gomins down on my forehead. 
tried everything I could think of—“ Ointments,” “ Tar 
Soap.” ** Medicine,” ete.—all of no use. One day I 
“I have not tried ‘Glenn’s Sulphur 
ot some and used it every night like a 


BELLA OOOK. 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap is for sale by all druggists, or 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of SOc. in 
stamps; three cakes, 75c. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprictor, 

115 Fulton Street, New York. 


German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions. 


be excused, and stuck to it so firmly that I 
finally insisted upon his giving me a reason. 
This was what he told me: 


“*Tam a mechanic, Some time ago I got 
out of a job and started after work. Things 
went from bad to worse with me until finally J 
found myself at Pittsfield without a dollar, and 
hungry. Walking along the street I saw a 
watch hangingin acarpenter’sshop. I took it, 
was caught, and sentenced to the State’s prison. 
I gave an assumed name. Right outside these 
walls my wife and three children live, wonder 
ing, of course, where I am, and mourning for 
me as lost. Occasionally from my window I 
get a glimpse of them, and then know they are 
alive. Do you blame me for not going out, 


HAY FEVER 


Is a type of catarrh having 
peculiar It is 
attended by an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is secreted, the dia 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 
Cream Balm is a 
remedy fuunded on a cor: 
rect diagnosis of this dis 


d can be 
where one of them might see and recognize HAY-FEVER Seen. 60 cts at po a 
me? I have only a year left to serve, and then | 60 cts. by mail. Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 


I'll go back to them not as acriminal. I know 


LY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


they are doing well, and with your consent I’)! 
stay where I am until I can go out a free man.’ 
“That was what he told me,” said the ex- 
warden, ‘‘and I know now it was all true. 
His term expired in due time. He is nowa 
respected citizen, and none of his family knew 
that he spent the three years of his absence 
locked up within gun-shot of bis own house,”’ 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 


for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
ani 
Schools, Open te the eg! at any other first-class hote) in the city. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton Sq., 
Soston. Fracticability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 zx 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. UL. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St , Boston, Masa. 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E, Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston 
examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Hante, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, +=. 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for ¥i Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellant advantages. 
Address Cus. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
H lished for the advancement of art education ané 
jrainin of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
wk or circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. House), mn. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principa:. 
f4884cuuserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT Worcester. For Both Sexes, 
an particulars, address 
E. H. Russe, Principal. 


G74 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The we FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 


on Wednesday, with entrance 


begin 
t. 3 circulars 
dress Mies ELLEN 


‘ATE NORMAL SCHOO 
For Both Sexes 


BRIDGEWATER, 
~0F catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 8aLum, Mass. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. Ph.D. 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING FOR A PLACE, 
But wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom. 
ing vacant, please write us. We have over 300 
Vacancies for which we have no Teachers. 

gay A few more State Agents wanted. 29 

TEACHERY CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
38 MADISON 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hints to teachers on “‘ How to Apply for a Position,’’ 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents 477 tf 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from ip to rh During these 
years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em. 
ployed all his energy and professional skill to the mu 
tual interests of Teachers desirlng positions or promo 
tion, and school officers desiring teachers in every grade 
of school. The prospects for the fature usefulness of 
this Bureau were never so encouraging as to day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

a. We have extended our lines until we literally 
occupy the whole tield.—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New ‘ork as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Connecticnt. 

2. Though our memberebip is daily expiring by limit 
ation, yet constant accessions by registration, give us 
more than a thousand living members at all times, a 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly comingin Bu 
many of these members, among the best teachers in 
every department of instruction from the Kindergarten 
to the College. are not seeking positions, but prefer. 
ment They now hold good positions, bat they natur- 
ally want more salary. Heoce School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
best teachers where to register to find access to the best 
schools, 

3. Our terms to teachers are two dollars only upon 
registration for two years membership, and four per 
cent. on one year's salary, after the position has been 
secured. Our charges have not been increased, though 


Health and Happiness. 
Fe 2 DO AS OTHERS 
HAVE DONE. 

Are your Kidneys disordered? 


were, after 1 had been given up by 15 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.””"—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidne ort cured me when iny water was just 

like c and then like blood.” 

Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. PLillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after I prayed to die.” 
easy Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
” 


Is 
lame I had to roll f bed. 
Cc. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 


“Kidney-Wort made me sound 
a 
$10 a box.”—Sam'! Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 

ancl 
ot o 

4 ‘Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 


med. used in n ractice. 
remedy I have ever Wi. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort cored, ax up to 
die by physicians ae Bath ‘wi 


Maicolm, West 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
Lamocenuz, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you_would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


our facilities for serving our patrons are greatly ex 


tended. 
No charge is made to School Officers for services 


rendered 


WANTED, 


4. This Bureau is under the management of ® pro’! , Gorman lady of culture and refinement, to act as 


fessional educator, who has spent forty years in the 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For catalogues, address Boor 188 


STATE SCHOOL, 


course of oan tae A and Ad- 
vanced years. Special 


Course 
for Clroular or information, T, J. MomGAx, Prin, 


school-room, and has devo 


much attention to the | governess of two children, to instruct them in German, 


1 th her’s necessary qualifications. 
or ay et paver tee late $0 register, for there is no week | French, Latin, Drawing, and English, (perhaps Music). 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this The family may travel a part of the time. 


Agency. 
Circulars and forms of application sent FREE. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
484 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Apply immediately to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
REST TEACHERS, rounta: 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Buread, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
JOHN K BUCKLVN, LL.D., President Mystic Val- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., — “T have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
most cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 
ers or good positions.” 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
N. Y., wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsy!- 
vania Educational Bureau to teachers seeking 
positions The promptness and earnestness with which 
Supt. Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed 
no other Bureau. Having had experience with sev 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testi 
that I bave not found any other as efficient. I sh 
gladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 
[ again desire a position.” 

For application form and list of testimonials, address 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


eases for & department of instruction; recomm 
good schools to 


ls ts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
and Teac P 


American hers 
240 a2 (1) 230 Bquare New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, "™Stucxuo,"** 
sapplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 
- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 
8. Sells or rents school properties. 
Schoo! Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, will find itto their ad- 
vantage toapplyto LOVELL & CO,, 


480 16 AsTOR PLACE, New YORK City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville f.r the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 


8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 


462 uz 238% Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chan of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want a and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors. Superintendents, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration- blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
486 13 Tr ont Pi » Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


olication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“I must commend your Rureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together .’’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON, 

484 tf 1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 
We are ee a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and 1 spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
increase your chances of ress qua what you want. 
467 tf LEMMO "8S, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 

Adapted toallschools Raises the per cent. of attend- 
ance. Saves time and iabor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in ar 

Recomme: Supt. . Stone 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former of Board 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 

Educators, send 20 cents for —e Cope Stamps 

Address, J. M. BANNON, 
Lock’ Box 279, afield, Mass. 

lor this Volume of THE JOURNAL, 


taken. 


185 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
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thick plaster leaving it on till morning. In two weeks, 5 
with One Cake of this soap, my head was well, and h 
the rash has never shown itself since. sy 
We always keep Glenn’s Sulphur Soap on hand 
for any abrasions of the skin. ; 
Respectfuily, 
§ 
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Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
— other remedy I have ever taken.” a 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. ‘ 
Are you tormented with Piles? — 
TT ———— piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 
| a Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 
| 
| 
| 
4 
of 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Progressiva Scholarship and Scientific Accuracy in the Preparation of School-Books, 


The following works of this New Series 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor F. W. Ciarke, Chemist of the 


United States Geological Survey. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, 


Roces 8. Tracy, M.D, Sanitary lospector of the New York Board of Health; author 
of ** Hand-Book of Sanitary Information for Hoeaseholders,”’ ete. 


are now ready. Others will follow soon: 


PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. By 


For Specimen copies, terms for Introduction, catalogue, and price-list of all our publica- 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


tions, address 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classicai Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 

The Student's Mythology s practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and desizned for pupils who have no 
yet entered, or who, itke the greater number of those attending 
our schoolsand: vdemles, are ot likely to enter uponaregular 
classical ¢ se. New edition nowready. A handsome 12moe 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with @ view to Introduction In school or college, 


for 75 cents. 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


KING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Keaders. 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book teography Course, 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
send for Catalogues. 
A. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRING'ON, Agt. for New Engiand, 
82 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 

THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA, 

WORCESTER’S NEW =sPELLERBS, 

&e.,; &c., &c. 

BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin 8q., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON, 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundstions of a permanent 
historical fame,—euch as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
of William the 


The Siege of Leyden; The Biograph 
Death of Sir Phillip Sidney; The 


Silent; The Life and 
Fire-ships. 
Retail Price, Introduction Price, 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New ng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


School Room; Wall: Maps 


Send for Cir 
4. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
416 15 Bromfield &t., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
AGENCY FOR —— 
HENY HOLT & CO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
R. LOCK WOOD, New Yors ; HACHETTE & CU.’S 
London Publications ; English Authors. 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign 
Languages. Send for Catalogue. 
CARL SCHOENTOF, 
Importer Foreign and Domestic Books and Periodicals, 
481 zz 144 Tremont ®t., Bosten. 


National Subscription Agency; 
Oldest of the kind in th: U.38, ! 
Order all PERIODIOALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB Rartxs. Send 
stamp for Catalogae. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
S AV t ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 
MO N EY yy School Supplies,all kinds. 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & OO. 

253 as 13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Maas. 


HOW 
TO 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MOWROE'S Supplem'y Readers. | 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR'S Mathematics. 

CERARD'S New U.S. History. Astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. YORE. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROSE'S English Literature. 

§PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmeticc! Charts. CHICAGO. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, . . . NEW YORK. 
Abbott’s Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philos- 
Ordy. Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers 
and the Investigation of Truth. 9) cts. 
Abbot's Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 90 cts, 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. Essays on the 
Principies of Morality. §1 


Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and 
Sor all interested in Elocution. 


200 p*ges, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 


A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
Voice, articulation, expression, gesture, and 
methods of inxtructiou comprise the chief depart. 
ments of the work, each department being {lu«trated 
by varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 
application. Liberal terms for ia- 

on. Jorreepondence invited. 
booksellers or by the publishers. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF KLOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 


| Petersen’s Science. 


Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies, 


Address as above. 


ALL TEACHERS 


IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 


ILLUSTRATOR’ 


the Lessons. 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS.' 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
lilustration, and Questions for Examination, b Prof, 
T. D. SuPLER. ‘Trench “On the Study of ords, 
originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
asa text book. The editor bas long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol 
The advantages claimed for tt, over ali other edi- 
12mo, cloth, 400 pages. $1.00 


ume. 
trons, are self-evident. 


A, 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxiey’s Lessous in Kiem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Hoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Kiementary Lessonsin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens im Biem. Physics, 1.40 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 
Adwucational Catalogue sent /ree on appitcation, 
1542zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


482f 


CHORAL WORSHIP, 


9 new book for 
Choirs, Singing Classes, and Musical Conventions, 

A large, first class new book, of 300 p»ges, with fresh, 
bright, spirited music. 100 pages of Kiements, 75 pages 
of Hymn Tanes, 110 pages of Anthems, and a large 
number of fine G'iees and Concert Pieces, 

Price $1.00, or $9.00 per dozen. 

anew and bright 


Song Worship, collection of 


Songs for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. O. Emerson 
and W. F. SHERWIN. 

The bymns and tunes are by the best talent, and the 
book is one that is fully up to the requirements of the 
most advanced taste. Do not fail toexamine it. Single 
specimem copies 35 cts. 

Price 25 cts., or $30 per hundred, 


The Model Singer, 


for SINGING CLASSES, by W. O. P&uxKINS and D. 
B. TOWNER, 

Contatos an excellent finging Scbool Course, filling 
192 pages, including 124 Exercises,57 Gleesand Part 
Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants; also 
a Modalator, and Manual Signs. 

Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book, 
a new and saperior Collection of Choruses, Sacred and 
Secular. For Musical Societies. By W.O. PERKINS, 
168 pages, large octavo size, 36 Choruses, Price $1.00; 
per diz., $9.00 

In Press,a new High School Singing Book, by L, O. 
EMERSON, Wait for it, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


‘ublishers of 

PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-B00KS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


OLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boston 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 1884. There will be 


COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF given a course of instraction especially adapted for 
teachers, Readers, Actors, and also a course in Shaks- 
pere. This school grants diplomas to those who cum- 
plete the fullcourse, Send for Catalogue. 


No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
az J. C. FELTSHANS, Principal. 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


399 tf Park Street, BOSTON. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co 


19 Marray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, Xo. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘new tous,” 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OVTLIVES OF GENERAL HISTORY, t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cloth, $1.95. 
ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 887 
PORTER & COATES, 
i Publish PHILADELPHIA 


~~" The Normal Readers. 

14 & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology 

Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy 

YEW YORK. Raub’s Arithmetics. 


THOMSON, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISH 


BRADBURY'S EATON’S MATHEMATICS. 
MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
PHILBRICK’S SCHOOL SPEAKERS, 
THE STUDENT'S TOPICAL SHAKESPEARE, 


(Subscription.) 


&,, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
____ Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
\Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 /Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
‘Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave, Gummere’s Surveying. 
hompson’s Political Economy. 


Beautifally Bound in Cloth. 


and Key; 


A DIGTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


600 CURLOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 

Address, N. PUBLISHING CO., 
8A3 16 Hawley Street, Roston. 


Anuderson’s Histories and Renders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French | 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Gutchison’s Physiology and 

Jd, D. WILLIAMS, Agit., H. Il. SMITH 

Wabash Ay,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Leiters. 
Westianke’s Common School Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Litle Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Coustitution. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
806 tf eow 


Publication Department. PHILADELPRIA, PA. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational W orks, 


—— Sold by 
F. W. 
New York City; 


Just Out: GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE POUB LES ANGLAIS; $1.50. Mey to the 


Exercises; 50 cts, 


ruce 8t., Philadelphia, 


Any work of Dr. Sanveur may be obtained for examination sending half the retail price author 
1145, Pa. Circulars will be sent to 


CARL 
Boston, 


WANAMAKER, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


abe, CHICAGO. — Greeley’s Political Economy, 
455 124 Nasean St., New Work City. Dickens’s Child’s History England 

CLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) 81.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to 895 
The Elementary Science Sertes (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new “) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo 1.24 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Logte 

1.76 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Mstheties, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 


Chadbourne’s Natural Theol 1. 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. 4-56 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. «75 


Fa!) list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


tr the are 


a The New and Complete Catalegue of 


The PUBLICATIONS of 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


45 Astor Place, New Work, 
Contaiuipg 


Scientific and other Text-Buoks for Colleges, Indus- 


trial Schools and Theolvugical Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works fur Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Ktc., including Works on 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping» 
Chemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Eleciricity, Ka- 
gineering Metallurgy, Machinery. Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventliation, 
Ete,, Kte. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles. Testaments. Lexicons. 
Grammars, Keading-Books and Concordances. 
Also a full List of their Editions of 


JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Will be sent free to by mail any one orderwma it. 


White's New 


Adopted for 
Fall River, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. 
Great Falls, N. H. 
Hanson, Mass. 
Bartlett, N. H. 
Orono, Me. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Parkersburg, W, Va. 
Ete. 


Lewiston, Me. 


Memphis, 


Eto, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Salisbury, Mass. 
Provincetown, Mass. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Easton, Mass. 


Denver, Colo. 


Arithmetics. 


TWO- BOOK SERIES. 


Gloucester, Mass. 
Calais, Me. 
Norwich, Ct. 
Richmond, Me. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
Rochester, N. H. 
Somerset, Mass. 
Wheeling. W. Va. 
Etc. 


Tena. 


Descriptive Circular and Price- List on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
Cc, FP. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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